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While  I  have  BEEN  PONDERING  the  problem  of  what 
form  to  use  in  recording  what  I  know  of  my  mother’s 
family,  the  William  Swindells  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the 
years  have  been  moving  along,  and  with  the  years  have 
been  passing  away  the  older  cousins  who  could  have  edited 
this  account,  corrected  my  errors,  and  amplified  my  infor¬ 
mation.  For  errors  I  shall  make,  my  source  being  only  my 
fallible  memory.  But  I  must  wait  no  longer.  Ever-moving 
Time  is  treading  on  my  heels.  The  decision  must  be  made 
and  made  it  is,  to  tell  in  episodic  form  the  facts  and  tales 
told  me  by  my  mother. 

And  why  do  I  think  it  important  to  record  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Swindell  family?  It  has  not  been  a  family 
distinguished  in  its  original  years  in  America  by  artists,  by 
professional  men,  by  politicians  good  or  bad.  Most  of  the 
men  of  Swindell  origin  have  been  business  men,  manu¬ 
facturers;  and  the  prosperity  connected  with  the  Swi  ndell 
name  was  generated  by  one  man,  our  grandfather,  William 
Swindell.  No,  it  is  not  because  of  prominence  in  art,  or 
profession,  or  politics  that  I  think  this  tale  is  worth  record¬ 
ing.  It  is  because  ol  a  family  quality  that  is  of  intrinsic  value 
to  the  members  of  our  clan:  family  solidarity  and  lamily 
devotion.  Also  because  of  another  family  quality  which  we 
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are  all  aware  of,  try  not  to  boast  of,  but  of  which  we  are 
very  proud:  personal  charm.  It  is  not  so  much  that  any  one 
individual  considers  himself  charming,  but  that  he  perceives 
this  quality  in  his  cousins  and  is  delighted  by  it.  The 
Swindells  have  been  distinguished  not  only  by  charm  but 
by  good  looks.  By  laughter.  By  an  optimistic  gaiety.  To  be 
sure,  when  grief  has  struck,  such  natures  tend  to  hit  the 
depths,  but  there  has  always  been  a  resilience  and  the  zest 
in  living  has  returned. 

So  for  the  William  Swindell  clan,  ever  growing  in 
numbers,  which  is  now  moving  down  into  the  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  from  our  grandparents,  here  are  the  facts  and  here  is  a 
small  selection  of  the  anecdotes  which  may  account  for 
inherited  character  and  illustrate  a  family  personality. 

Where  shall  we  start?  with  the  teller  of  the  tale!  I  am 
Dorothy  Davis  Conant,  born  in  October  1891,  the  youngest 
of  five  and  the  only  girl;  therefore  my  mother's  constant 
companion  and  confidant.  And  my  mother?  Annie  Legate 
Swindell  Davis,  born  in  1853,  the  middle  child  of  nine,  to 
Henrietta  Mullard  and  William  Swindell.  As  a  child  and  to 
her  death  nearly  93  years  later,  her  curiosity  was  unlimited 
in  subject  and  insatiable  in  quality,  and  her  memory 
phenomenal.  Together  w'ith  her  six  brothers,  two  sisters, 
and  adopted  cousin,  Kate  Swindell,  the  children  adored 
their  grandmother,  who  lived  with  her  oldest  son,  their 
father,  and  dominated  the  family  with  her  wisdom  and 
stalwart  character. 

And  who  was  this  grandmother?  What  was  her  back* 
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ground?  What  the  course  of  her  life,  to  account  for  the  quiet 
but  absolute  influence  which  she  exerted  over  the  ever¬ 
growing  clan  of  Swindells,  to  whom  she  was  mother,  grand¬ 
mother,  greatgrandmother?  And  when  I  say  “our  large  clan 
of  Swindells/'  I  reler  only  to  the  branch  of  her  oldest  son, 
my  grandfather.  Greatgrandmother  had  five  sons:  William, 
Richard,  John,  James,  Edward;  and  one  daughter  who  later 
married  in  the  “far  west/'  Bloomington,  Indiana,  Mrs. 
Maria  Swindell  Plum.  But  except  for  this  daughter's  visits 
to  Baltimore  and  the  story  of  my  mother's  taking  her  old 
grandmother  out  west  for  a  visit,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
tell  of  her  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  story.  Grandfather's 
younger  brothers  were  all  employed  with  him  and  later  by 
him  after  he  established  his  own  glass  factory  in  1874,  as 
well  as  were  their  sons,  but  his  household  w’as  so  large, 
grandmother,  parents,  and  ten  children,  which  includes  the 
little  niece  Kate  who  came  as  an  orphan  about  10  years  old 
to  live  with  them,  that  I  never  heard  very  much  about  the 
other  uncles  and  their  families.  My  older  brother  Emmett 
knew  them  when  as  a  youth  he  worked  at  the  factory,  and 
spoke  of  some  of  them,  notably  “Cousin  Granville"  with 
respect  and  admiration.  My  mother  kept  in  affectionate 
touch  with  all  ol  her  cousins,  but  there  was  no  general 
visiting;  our  one  large  family  was  self  sufficient.  And  over 
th  is  one  branch,  the  grandmother  reigned  as  a  chatelaine. 

So,  wha  t  was  her  brackground?  She  was  born  in  1800, 
the  daughter  of  Will  iam  Emmett  and  Sarah  Jennings,  a 
Welshwoman.  They  were  married  in  the  parish  church, 
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Holy  Trinity  at  Nailsea,  a  small  village  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bristol,  England,  although  they  "attended  Chapel,"  which 
meant  that  they  were  followers  of  John  Wesley.  But  a 
marriage  to  be  legal  in  England  at  that  time  had  to  be  per¬ 
formed  and  recorded  in  an  Anglican  church.  Last  year,  1960, 
I  met  in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  a  professor  of  Clifton 
College,  Bristol,  England,  and  when  1  visited  that  city  in 
September  1960,  Mr.  Kenneth  Crawford  kindly  drove  me 
out  to  Nailsea.  I  found  it  still  a  village  in  size,  but  he  told 
me  that  formerly  there  had  been  a  thriving  glass  works 
there,  "one  of  the  four  largest  crown  glass  works  in  the 
country,  employing  200  men  and  boys."  As  our  great-great 
grandfather  was  a  skilled  glass  man  he  must  have  worked 
there.  Through  narrow  lanes  we  drove  to  the  14th  century 
parish  church,  Holy  Trinity,  of  which  I  took  pictures  Irom 
the  open  space  formed  by  the  church  yard  and  adjoining 
school  yard,  but  only  my  memory  carries  the  pictures  of  the 
interior.  There  I  saw  the  usual  additions  and  adornments, 
the  memorials  in  leaded  glass  windows  and  carved  stone 
plaques  on  the  walls,  which  are  characteristic  of  all  old 
English  churches.  This  was  a  pretty  church,  and  somehow 
it  did  not  seem  empty,  although  there  were  present  only 
Mr.  Crawford,  a  church-warden,  a  janitress,  and  I.  But, 
as  I  pictured  the  young  couple,  our  progenitors,  standing 
there  making  their  marriage  vows,  my  thoughts  were  a  host 
in  themselves.  In  the  absence  of  the  vicar,  the  church 
warden,  Mr.  Short,  opened  a  safe  and  removed  some  of  the 
old  books  ol  records,  which  listed  marriages,  births,  deaths. 
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As  curiosities,  he  showed  some  written  on  parchment  which 
went  back  into  the  16th  century,  the  first  being  1559.  But 
although  we  searched  for  the  one  which  dealt  with  the  decade 
preceding  the  birth  of  Lydia  Emmett,  in  1800,  we  did  not 
find  any  reference  to  the  name  of  Emmett.  I  must  write  to 
the  vicar  about  this  and  enlist  his  aid,  for  the  name  of 
Nailsea  is  fixed  in  the  family  annals,  and  there  was  never 
any  doubt  or  hesitation  in  the  telling  of  this  tale.  (Note. 
Now  I  think  that  our  greatgrandmother,  Lydia  Emmett, 
was  born  in  Bristol  and  that  the  father  worked  afterwards 
at  the  Nailsea  glass  works.) 

I  know  nothing  about  the  background  of  the  little 
family  of  four,  parents  and  two  children,  John  and  Lydia, 
except  that  in  1809  the  father  left  for  Charlestown,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  under  contract  to  the  New  England  Glass  Works 
there,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  become  a 
member  of  the  firm  in  return  for  his  teaching  them  to  make 
flint  glass,  never  before  made  successfully  in  America.  The 
next  year,  1810,  his  wife  and  children  joined  him,  and  there 
they  lived  for  some  years,  as  his  daughter  Lydia  was  married 
and  her  eldest  child,  our  grandfather  was  born,  there.  This 
was  either  in  Charlestown  or  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

But  gradually  there  was  dissatisfaction;  the  English¬ 
man,  William  Emmett,  felt  that  the  promises  made  him 
were  not  faithfully  carried  out.  He  left  the  New  England 
Glass  Works  and  went  south  to  Camden,  New  Jersey  and 
started  the  Union  Glass  Works.  With  him  was  associated 
his  son-in-law,  William  Swindell,  the  Irish  immigrant  who 
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had  married  his  daughter,  Lydia. 

This  period  is  a  blank.  Prosperity,  even  of  the  most 
modest  proportions  leaves  few  traces.  It  is  adversity  which 
etches  character,  encourages  resourcefulness,  strengthens 
will  power.  Adversity  bravely  met  leaves  a  record  of  mem¬ 
ories  which  pass  on  from  generation  down  to  succeeding 
generations,  just  as  I  am  recording  for  the  first  time  in 
writing  the  stories  told  me  by  my  mother  which  she  heard 
direct  from  her  grandmother.  Of  course,  all  of  the  children 
heard  and  were  marked  by  these  tales  of  quiet  courage; 
they  were  the  basis  for  the  profound  respect  in  which  the 
grandmother  was  held.  And  just  what  was  this  adversity? 
Death.  During  the  plague  of  1839  the  Emmett  parents  died; 
the  Irish  husband  died;  the  brother  John  Emmett  died.  All 
alone  in  America,  Lydia  Emmett  Swindell  was  faced  with 
the  problem  ol  supporting  her  six  young  children  as  well  as 
the  daughter  of  her  deceased  brother,  John.  This  niece  was 
Aunt  Marth  Carroll,  mother  of  Emmie  Carson,  who  in  turn 
was  mother  of  Cousin  Cora  Iloare,  mother  of  ten  or  twelve 
fine  children.  I  knew  Cousin  Emmie,  my  mother's  childhood 
friend;  I  saw  her  lying  in  death,  a  most  beautiful  old  lady  of 
aristocratic  features.  And  I  also  knew,  through  my  mother. 
Cousin  Cora  Iloare,  a  lovely  lady.  Two  of  her  children 
carry  the  given  names  of  Emmett  and  Carroll,  but  as  no 
one  in  our  branch  of  the  family  knew  them  but  I,  this  is 
only  put  down  for  the  record.  The  present  day  Iloares  of 
Baltimore  are  descended  from  John  Emmett;  they  are 
not  Swindells. 
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About  the  Irishman,  William  Swindell,  I  shall  write 
later  under  the  heading  “Grandmother’s  husband,”  lor 
although  it  is  from  him  that  the  family  derived  their  iun- 
loving  disposition,  their  gaiety,  their  exuberance,  and  any 
claims  to  a  semi-aristocratic  background  they  may  have, 
the  man  having  died  young,  was  known  in  the  lamily  as 
“Grandmother's  husband,”  and  never  properly  delineated 
until  in  1927  my  mother’s  insatiable  curiosity  took  her  to 
Ireland  and  to  his  birth  place,  and  thereafter  into  continuous 
correspondence  with  the  collateral  descendants  by  the  name 
ol  Swindell  who  still  lived  in  County  Kerry.  Thither  I 
followed  in  her  footsteps  last  year,  September  1960,  and  met 
the  current  Swindells,  both  in  Kerry  and  in  London. 

But  now  to  his  death  around  the  year  1839,  when  an 
epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever  spread  up  the  Atlantic  Coast.  As 
lar  as  I  know,  Lydia's  parents  had  already  died,  perhaps  in 
the  same  epidemic.  She  lived  for  a  time  on  money  from  the 
glass  company,  which  she  thought  of  as  an  income,  but 
which  she  was  told  shortly  by  a  “partner”  in  the  business, 
was  capital,  her  share  ol  the  investment.  W  ho  was  this 
partner?  Wras  he  taken  into  the  company  after  the  death  of 
the  lather,  William  Emmett?  I  do  not  know.  The  only 
reference  to  him,  other  than  the  suggestion  that  he  bilked 
the  young  widow,  is  a  very  positive  story,  somewhat  in  the 
nature  ol  poetic  justice,  therefore  greeted  in  the  telling  with 
silent  gratification,  that  in  later  years,  when  the  eldest  son, 
my  grandfather,  was  successlully  established  in  Baltimore, 
th  is  man  came  asking  tor  a  job  in  his  factory. 
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Here  was  the  widow,  without  money,  and  with  seven 
children  to  support.  The  story  runs  that  her  neighbors,  with 
well-meant  advice,  suggested  that  she  stand  in  the  public 
market,  but  this  suggestion  she  turned  down,  and  took  in 
needlework  which  enabled  her  to  be  at  home  with  her  young 
children.  The  story  goes  that  the  eldest  son,  William  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  had  been  apprenticed  in  his 
grandfather's  and  father's  factory  as  a  glassblower's  boy. 
Do  you  know  what  were  the  duties  of  such  a  boy?  To  wait 
on  the  glassblower,  whose  specialized  skill  made  him  the 
highest  paid  artisan  in  America.  These  little  boys  were 
employed  at  Swindell  Brothers  factory  in  my  childhood, 
until  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  stepped  in  to  protect 
them.  I  can  remember  the  dispute  about  the  justice  of  this 
law,  which  deprived  poor  families  of  the  income,  however 
small,  brought  home  by  these  young  boys.  It  was  dangerous 
work,  for  in  addition  to  dipping  the  blower's  pipe  into  the 
molten  glass  and  then  handing  it  to  the  man;  later  knocking 
the  left-over  cold  glass  of!  of  the  pipe,  standing  ready  with 
tools — much  as  nurses  stand  ready  with  instruments  for  the 
surgeon;  in  addition  to  these  routine  duties,  the  boy  some¬ 
times  had  to  crawl  into  the  base  of  the  furnace,  for  what 
reason  I  do  not  know,  and  on  one  dreadful  occasion  that  my 
brother  Emmett  told  me  of,  the  hot  coals  fell  and  burned 
the  poor  urchin. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  William  Swindell,  Jr., 
our  grandfather,  was  eighteen  years  old  and  working  in  the 
factory  previously  owned  by  his  family.  But  already  his 
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mother  was  assuming  her  role  as  counselor;  she  taught  her 
son  to  be  alert,  curious,  observant,  and  to  learn  all  that  he 
could  perceive  about  the  making  ol  glass  and  the  conducting 
of  the  business.  For,  she  told  him, — this  was  the  story  told 
us  again  and  again — he  would  not  always  be  a  glass  blower's 
helper;  in  time  he  must  become  a  factory  manager.  And  that 
he  did.  But  on  his  way  up  the  ladder,  he  first  became  a 
glass  blower;  not  too  good  a  one,  because  he  was  very 
near-sighted;  and  then  a  journey-man. 

His  years  of  schooling  were  few,  as  he  had  gone  to 
work  at  twelve,  but  he  was  a  good  reader.  The  story  goes 
that  he  periodically  crossed  the  river  from  Camden  to 
Philadelphia  to  borrow  books  at  the  Apprentices'  Library 
founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  bringing  home  one  volume 
of  the  Encyclopedia  at  a  time.  Not  having  proper  clothes 
for  church,  he  spent  his  Sundays  sitting  on  one  of  the  sea 
chests  that  had  brought  the  Emmett  clothes  from  England 
and  there  drank  in  and  assimilated  that  strange  potpourri  of 
information  which  is  contained  between  the  covers  of  an 
encyclopedia.  There  is  another  picture  impressed  upon  us  as 
children;  that  on  Saturday  nights  the  young  mother  con¬ 
ferred  with  her  boy  about  their  joint  earnings  for  the  week, 
adding  it  up  and  budgeting  it  out  for  the  week  ahead. 

Doing  a  little  adding  and  subtracting,  as  William 
Swindell  was  born  in  1821  and  came  to  Baltimore  in  1847 
with  his  wile  and  two  children  he  was  then  twenty-six,  and 
had  been  married  three  years.  In  his  choice  of  a  wife  he 
blessed  us  with  a  precious  inheritance;  he  married  a  little 
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Quaker  U'aut.y  named  Henrietta  Milliard.  Never  was  there 
a  gentler,  more  lovable  lady  than  our  grandmother,  known 
as  Ma  to  her  devoted  children,  and  as  Grandma  to  us 
thirty-three  grandchildren.  But  I  am  going  to  tell  about 
her  later.  I  am  still  trying  to  establish  the  character  of  our 
great  grandmother,  Lydia  Emmett  Swindell. 

When  Grandfather  came  down  trom  Camden  to  Balti¬ 
more  to  work  for  local  glass  factories,  his  younger  brothers 
followed.  Before  long,  his  mother  and  her  youngest  child, 
our  Uncle  Ed,  came  to  make  their  home  with  her  oldest  son. 
The  story  goes  that  when  she  saw  the  crude  little  dress  her 
daughter-in-law  had  fashioned  for  little  Marietta,  she  said, 
“It  was  time  that  I  came/  ”  From  then  on,  she  did  all  of  the 
sewing  for  the  family,  a  very  large  order.  Men’s  shirts  at  that 
time  were  made  by  hand.  In  fact,  everything  except  suits, 
was  made  at  home,  and  perhaps  they  also  were  made  there. 
I  don’t  know.  My  grandfather  bought  the  first  Wilcox  and 
Gibbs  sewing  machine  for  his  mother.  Each  girl  in  the 
family  learned  to  sew  under  her  grandmother’s  demanding 
tutelage,  and  many  was  the  time  that  my  mother  had  to 
ravel  her  seam  a  nd  do  it  over.  But  the  oldest  girl  was  more 
skillful  and  after  she  graduated  at  16  from  the  Western 
Female  High  School,  Aunt  Marietta  went  every  morning 
after  breakfast  up  to  her  grandmother’s  room  to  sit  and 
sew  there  all  day  long.  She  was  indeed  a  good  daughter 
and  by  her  industry,  contributed  notably  to  the  gradual 
prosperity  of  the  family. 

In  my  mother’s  reminiscences  there  was  frequent 
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mention  of  clothing;  in  their  family  it  was  held  of  primary 
importance.  Grandfather  returned  frequently  to  Philadelphia 
for  purchases;  evidently  the  merchandise  offered  there  was 
better,  or  he  thought  it  was  better,  than  what  was  to  be 
had  in  Baltimore.  In  Philadelphia  he  bought  furniture; 
gifts  such  as  Paisley  and  China  silk  shawls  lor  his  beautiful 
dark-haired  wife;  and  every  autumn  and  spring  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  select  the  materials  which  were  to  be  made 
up  into  seasonal  clothes  for  the  girls.  My  mother  remem¬ 
bered  clearly  and  with  evident  delight  the  beautiful  gar¬ 
ments  made  for  her  by  her  grandmother  and  her  sister 
Marietta,  eight  years  older  than  she.  Mantles  of  orange 
plush  for  little  girls — she  and  her  sister  Cora,  two  years  her 
junior,  were  dressed  alike;  bonnets  of  sky-blue  velvet; 
winter  dresses  of  the  finest  merino.  Always  in  the  fall  and 
spring,  the  little  girls  had  a  new  school  dress  and  a  new 
Sunday  dress.  In  her  handiwork  the  grandmother  took 
great  pride,  and  the  partnership  established  years  before 
of  necessity  between  herself  and  her  oldest  son  continued 
in  this  duty  of  dressing  the  family  beautifully.  The  father 
travelled  to  Philadelphia  to  buy  the  best  material  available 
and  his  mother  made  it  up  into  garments  of  intricate  sew¬ 
ing;  tucks,  puffings,  ruffles.  When  in  1869  Grandfather  was 
starting  his  own  factory  and  needed  every  dollar  that  could 
be  spared  at  home,  the  plaid  school  dresses  made  the 
previous  year  for  the  two  high  school  girls  were  ripped  and 
made  into  one  dress  for  my  mother.  She  remembered  the 
displeasure  her  grandmother  felt  and  cvidentally  expressed 
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in  having  to  expend  her  skill  on  second  hand  material,  and 
she  recalled  also  her  consoling  answer,  “Don't  worry. 
Grandma;  I  look  as  well  as  the  other  girls."  Among  my 
mother's  closest  friends  were  girls  whose  families  had  come 
up  from  Virginia  after  The  War,  families  of  the  finest 
backgrounds  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  ill  fortunes  of  war- 

Anecdotes  in  the  Swindell  family  were  told  and  re-told. 
They  never  failed  to  draw  laughter  or  tears.  They  were 
polished  in  the  re-telling  and  never  lost  by  factual  exacti¬ 
tude.  Such  an  anecdote  which  points  to  the  importance  of 
clothing  in  the  Swindell  family  was  the  conversation  over¬ 
heard  by  Uncle  Billy  Aiyer,  when  he  was  “waiting  on" 
Aunt  Marietta.  Uncle  Charlie,  the  eighth  child,  was  sitting 
on  the  front  steps  (marble)  with  a  little  friend.  They  were 
discussing  fires,  and  should  there  be  a  fire  in  their  home, 
what  they,  these  very  little  boys,  would  save  first.  It  is  not 
remembered  what  the  other  child  would  save,  but  Uncle 
Charlie's  voice  piped  up,  “I  would  save  my  grandmother, 
for  she  makes  my  clothes."  The  grandmother  was  a  large 
woman,  and  lame,  lor  she  had  broken  a  hip  when  she  was 
60  years  old  and  thereafter  used  one  crutch. 

Another  anecdote  is  based  on  one  of  my  mother's 
memories  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1861  when  the  war  broke 
out,  Annie  was  a  child  of  eight.  At  that  time  the  family 
lived  on  Warren  Avenue,  at  the  foot  of  Federal  Hill,  on  the 
crest  of  which  various  regiments  of  troops  were  bivouacked 
on  their  way  south  to  the  front.  Our  grandfather  always 
owned  Ins  home;  never  rented.  The  location  of  the  home  in 
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the  early  years  was  chosen  for  proximity  to  the  factories 
where  the  father  worked,  and  factories  were  then  located 
on  the  water  front.  Later,  as  the  family  prospered  and  the 
girls  developed  into  young  ladies,  the  homes  were  chosen 
for  the  quality  of  the  neighborhood.  Some  that  I  remember 
hearing  of  were  on  fashionable  Lombard  Street,  next, 
temporarily,  on  Carey  Street,  while  waiting  to  buy  on 
Lafayette  Square,  the  final  home. 

But  to  return  to  the  neighborhood  at  the  foot  of 
Federal  Hill  in  the  years  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
tragedies  of  such  a  conflict  sifted  down  from  the  high  levels 
of  politics,  as  if  from  a  storm  raging  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  to  that  half-light  zone  of  childhood.  This  neighborhood 
so  close  to  the  water  was  handy  not  only  for  the  men 
employed  in  nearby  factories,  but  also  lor  the  captains  of 
the  Bayboats.  Before  railroads  were  branched  into  the 
agricultural  counties  of  the  much  indented  western  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  when  the  only  land  connection 
between  the  market  gardens  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and 
Balt  imore  was  the  roundabout  way  of  going  north  to  the 
head  of  the  Bay,  crossing  by  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna, 
and  thence  south  to  the  railroad  shipping  point  of  Balti¬ 
more,  boat  traffic  was  a  large  and  thriving  business.  Most 
of  the  Bayboat  captains  were  from  the  tidewater  regions  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  and  from  the  water-front  counties  south 
of  Balt  imore.  The  way  of  life,  the  traditions,  connections, 
culture  ol  these  parts  of  Maryland  were  Southern,  in 
contradiction  to  Western  Maryland  where  the  ties  were 
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closer  to  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ideology.  Therefore  the 
families  of  these  captains  echoed  with  Confederate  sym¬ 
pathies.  In  a  border  state  like  Maryland  and  in  its  chief 
city,  Baltimore,  there  was  always  suspicion,  well-founded, 
of  disloyalty  to  the  Union.  Feelings  ran  deep  with  the  well- 
behaved,  and  behavior  was  riotous  among  the  rowdies.  On 
the  occasions  of  Union  victories,  the  houses  of  those  sus¬ 
pected  of  Confederate  sympathy  were  stoned.  Glass  win¬ 
dows  were  broken  more  than  once  in  our  grandfather's 
house,  for  although  he  did  not  believe  in  slavery,  he  did 
believe  in  property,  and  felt  that  the  Government  which 
freed  slaves,  peremptorily  confiscating  property,  should 
compensate  for  it.  Objecting  with  equal  conviction  to  the 
destruction  of  his  property,  he  directed  his  mother  and  wife 
to  turn  the  gas  brackets  towards  the  windows  on  the  nights 
when  “Illumination"  was  the  expression  of  Union  jubila¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  waste  candles  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  indeed  a  time  of  suspicion.  Little  girls  who 
wore  red  ribbon  sashes  with  their  afternoon  frocks  of  white 
cotton,  caused  neighbors  to  whisper  that  the  parents  must 
be  Southern  sympathizers.  Rolled  up  were  the  red  sashes 
and  put  away  for  a  happier  future.  Among  my  mother's 
playmates  were  the  children  of  the  Bay  skippers,  who  had 
previously  talked  in  rapturous  nostalgia  of  their  visits  to 
grandparents  and  relatives  in  that  idyllic  country  known 
as  the  Eastern  Shore.  Now  their  talk  changed  from  a  place 
of  happy  vacations  to  a  place  of  ref  uge,  where  their  families 
would  retreat  should  the  “Federals"  press  too  harshly. 
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Listening  to  this  talk  of  danger,  my  mother's  heart  sank; 
for  the  Swindells  there  was  no  such  place  of  refuge  and 
safety.  They  were  Baltimoreans.  All  the  aunts  and  uncles 
were  Baltimoreans.  She  crept  home,  and  for  comfort, 
climbed  the  stairs  to  her  grandmother's  room.  There  sat 
that  calm  big  woman,  quietly  and  persistently  sewing.  The 
little  girl's  fears  were  allayed  and  her  spirits  rose;  how  could 
harm  come  to  a  household  where  there  was  such  a  grandma. 

During  this  period  of  scarcity,  cotton  goods  was  hard 
come  by.  An  event  remembered  for  years  afterwards  was 
the  acquisition  of  a  bolt  of  white  muslin  by  the  lather.  The 
grandmother  must  have  noticed  and  remarked  about  the 
Haws  in  the  goods,  but  it  was  also  remembered  that  she 
was  gratified  with  the  material  to  make  new  shirts  for  the 
men  and  boys — seven  in  all — and  skillfully  cut  her  patterns 
to  avoid  the  flaws. 

She  was  a  forthright  old  lady.  After  all,  she  must  always 
have  been  a  woman  of  straightforward  spirit.  Once  in  her 
youth,  as  she  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Charles  River, 
a  young  man  had  tried  to  kiss  her,  and  she  had  given  him 
a  re-sounding  whack,  accompanying  it  with,  "Take  that 
for  your  impudence." 

Another  story  has  to  do  with  that  dreadful  combination 
of  colors  which  my  mother  remembered  with  such  pride; 
the  cloaks  of  orange  and  the  bonnets  of  blue  which  were 
the  Sunday  best  of  the  two  little  girls,  Annie  and  Cora, 
who,  coming  in  the  very  middle  of  the  children,  three  big 
boys  and  sister  ahead  of  them  and  three  little  boys  behind. 
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thereby  achieved  a  certain  affectionate  distinction.  But 
alas,  the  children’s  pride  in  their  beautiful  clothes,  made  so 
ingeniously  by  their  grandma,  led  them  into  the  Deadly  Sin 
of  Vanity.  As  they  sat  in  the  Iniant  Class  ol  their  Sunday 
School  on  the  first  day  that  they  appeared  resplendent  in 
cloak  of  orange  and  bonnet  of  blue,  Annie  drew  her  skirts 
away  from  the  little  girl  sitting  next  her.  The  teacher 
noticing  this,  said,  “Never  mind,  Annie,  when  little  girls  get 
to  Heaven,  they  will  all  be  angels  and  will  be  dressed  alike.” 

The  following  Sunday  when  the  two  little  girls  refused 
to  start  for  Sunday  School,  all  they  would  say  was  that 
they  didn’t  like  that  school.  They  were  permitted  to  stay 
home  and  soon  their  sweet  voices  were  heard  thrilling, 

“I  love  my  Sunday  School, 

So  do  ii  So  do  i r 

Then  was  heard  the  thump  ol  the  grandmother’s  crutch  as 
she  made  her  way  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  called  up  to 
the  children  on  the  third  floor,  “Hush  your  lies  up  there.” 

Yes,  she  was  a  forthright  old  English  woman. 

But  they  all  loved  her  dearly,  despite  the  fact  that 
she  was  not  given  to  petting  any  of  them.  So  much  did  they 
look  to  her  for  guidance,  that  when  my  mother’s  high  school 
friends  came  to  her  house  and  met  her  mother,  they  later 
expressed  astonishment  that  there  was  a  mother.  “You 
talk  only  of  your  grandmother,”  they  said. 

After  the  father  had  bought  the  fine  house  at  1020 
Lafayette  Avenue,  with  side  yard — in  Baltimore  that  addi¬ 
tional  lot  was  a  sure  sign  of  prosperity— the  married 
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children  one  by  one  settled  round  about  him  at  Lafayette 
Square,  in  the  western  section  of  the  city,  then  the  newest 
and  most  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  after  Monument 
Square.  The  third  son,  Walter,  lived  in  the  house  at  the 
corner  of  Arlington  and  Lafayette  Avenues,  his  side  yard 
occupying  the  corner,  and  his  house  adjoining  his  parents’. 
Next  to  our  grandfather’s  side  yard  came  the  side  yard  of 
Aunt  Julia's  house,  she  being  the  widow  of  George,  the 
oldest  son,  and  the  mother  of  eight.  Down  a  few  doors 
came  the  house  of  Uncle  Charlie.  Across  the  square  lived 
Aunt  Cora  and  Uncle  Jim  Hagerty.  Aunt  Marietta  and  Uncle 
Billy  Myer  lived  three  blocks  away  on  Harlem  Avenue; 
Uncle  Roger  and  Aunt  Ulyssa  lived  nearby;  and  my  mother 
lived  at  802  Carrollton  Avenue,  catty-corner  to  her  parents’ 
home.  Our  grandparents’  home  was  the  focal  point  of  the 
family  life;  here  everyone  converged.  Everyday,  yes,  every¬ 
day,  my  mother  trod  the  diagonal  path  which  crossed  the 
square  from  our  point  to  my  grandparents'  point.  Every 
day,  yes,  every  day,  Aunt  Marietta  came  along  Harlem 
Avenue  one  block  to  Arlington,  then  up  Arlington  two 
blocks,  to  the  house  that  drew  all  of  these  Swindells  as  if 
ky  a  magnet.  And  every  day  Aunt  Cora  crossed  the  Square. 
All  of  them  came  to  visit  the  Grandmother.  To  be  sure,  on 
these  visits  they  gathered  the  latest  family  gossip,  but  they 
were  animated  by  a  sense  of  loving  duty  to  this  old  woman 
who  got  older  and  older.  With  each  year,  they  were  more 
proud  of  her;  the  little  girl  who  had  been  born  in  England, 
who  had  crossed  the  ocean  by  sailing  ship  to  live  in  a 
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strange  land,  who  had  faced  the  world  when  she  was  in  her 
early  forties  and,  depending  on  the  slender  earnings  of 
herself  and  her  young  son,  had  raised  a  family  of  seven 
children.  Now  she  was  approaching  ninety!  And  still  she 
gave  wise  counsel  to  all  who  laid  their  problems  before  her. 

During  these  last  years,  another  old  woman  often 
tended  her,  the  niece  whom  she  had  raised,  the  daughter  of 
her  brother  John;  Aunt  Marth  Carroll.  At  some  time  during 
her  eighties,  my  mother  took  her  grandmother  downtown 
and  had  a  photograph  made  of  her.  It  shows  a  woman, 
certainly  not  beautiful,  but  of  great  dignity  and  serenity. 
Over  her  hair,  severly  combed  back,  she  wears  a  simple 
white  cap  with  long  strings  of  snowy  white  lawn,  which 
were  not  tied  but  lay  over  her  shoulders.  This  she  wore 
every  day.  Iler  son,  our  grandfather,  who  was  as  little 
given  to  dispensing  praise  as  was  his  mother,  once  said  to 
his  daughters  on  their  daily  visit,  “I  am  well  pleased  with 
you  girls  for  your  attention  to  your  grandmother/'  This 
was  an  accolade  never  forgotten;  a  rich  gift,  forever  cher¬ 
ished  and  remembered. 

At  last  the  90th  birthday  came,  on  October  19,  1890. 
Such  a  reception  as  was  given  her  in  the  big  parlor  on 
Lalayette  Avenue!  All  of  her  descendants  were  invited, 
and  when  you  think  that  in  her  eldest  son's  family  alone 
there  w'ere  already  29  grandchildren,  think  of  the  number 
when  you  include  the  iamilies  of  the  other  four  sons! 
However,  only  the  older  greatgrandchildren  were  invited, 
those  who  had  reached  the  age  of  adult  behavior.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  relatives,  the  entire  Grace  Methodist  Church 
was  invited.  (Of  this  I  have  always  been  skeptical.)  The 
neighbors  also,  and  at  that  time,  families  outstanding  in 
Baltimore  annals  lived  in  West  Baltimore,  around  the 
Square.  My  cousin,  Annie  Davis,  has  described  for  me  that 
party.  The  large  old  lady  of  commanding  presence,  was 
seated  between  two  of  her  elderly  friends,  a  Mrs.  Davis 
and  a  Mrs.  Webster,  and  relatives  and  friends  came  up  to  do 
her  homage.  My  cousin,  being  seventeen,  also  remembered 
the  refreshments!  Indeed,  in  her  memory,  the  grand  old 
lady's  attainment  of  ninety  years  loomed  largely  as  a 
reason  for  the  elegant  “collation''  which  was  served  in  those 
days.  A  caterer  prepared  the  food;  colored  waiters,  wi  th 
graceful  agility,  served  the  guests.  Always  there  were 
oysters,  chicken  croquettes,  beaten  biscuits  (the  dough 
actually  beaten  with  the  back  of  a  hatchet)  and  the  most 
heavenly  ices  delicately  flavored  and  strangely  shaped. 

Such  was  our  Greatgrandmother's  90th  birthday  party 
and  how  she  managed  to  live  through  that  excess  of  excite¬ 
ment  I  have  always  wondered,  especially  when  my  own 
mother  attained  ninety  years  in  1943,  and  I  spread  the 
celebration  over  three  months. 

The  tale  of  the  Greatgrandmother's  death  comes  nearer 
to  my  own  time,  and  is  therefore  more  fact  than  legend. 
Our  grandfather  died  in  September,  1891.  I  was  born  the 
following  month;  miraculously  not  prematurely,  for  my 
mother,  together  with  all  the  family,  was  in  a  state  of 
excruciating  grief  as  his  end  approached.  Up  and  down  (he 
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steep,  curving,  ladder-like  backstairs  she  ran  from  his 
bedroom  to  the  kitchen.  But  as  sure  as  the  seasons,  as  sure 
as  day  and  night,  Death  came  to  the  house  on  Lafayette 
Avenue  and  Birth  came  across  the  Square  to  the  house 
on  Carrollton  Avenue.  And  Death  was  waiting  close  by 
to  call  again. 

But  grief  like  a  cloud,  shows  rents,  growing  ever  larger, 
until  the  clear  skies  take  over  again.  My  mother,  joyous  at 
the  acquisition  of  a  girl  child  after  four  boys,  went  over  to 
see  her  grandmother  when  her  month  quietly  at  home  was 
up.  (Such  was  the  old  practice;  a  new  mother  waited  for  a 
full  month  after  childbirth  before  she  ventured  out  of  the 
house)  "Grandma,"  she  said,  "I  have  the  loveliest  baby 
girl.  I  want  you  to  see  her."  This  was  in  mid-November. 
"Don't  bring  that  child  out  in  the  cold,"  commanded  the 
old  lady;  "Spring  will  be  time  enough."  But  Death  was 
close  by,  and  he  prevented  me  from  ever  saying  that  I  had 
laid  my  infant  eyes  on  this  fabled  woman. 

The  grandmother  was  not  well.  Neither  was  she  ill. 
But  she  needed  attention  and  her  niece.  Aunt  Marth,  was 
there  to  care  for  her.  As  a  little  treat,  my  mother  had 
brought  her  a  cream  puff.  When  she  paid  her  daily  visit 
the  following  day,  she  asked,  "Grandma,  how  did  you  like 
the  cream  puff?"  and  the  answer  came,  "The  way  I  feel 
now,  that  cream  pull  has  puffed  me." 

That  day  was  extremely  unusual;  two  of  the  three 
granddaughters  (ailed  to  visit  her.  Only  my  mother,  still 
feeling  weak,  was  there.  Aunt  Marietta  had  gone  downtown 
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to  buy  a  new  walnut  dining  table  in  preparation  for 
Thanksgiving.  Aunt  Cora  had  gone  downtown  to  buy  a 
canary  bird  for  the  birthday  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Emily. 
As  the  family  were  down  at  lunch.  Aunt  Marth  proposed 
to  go  down  also,  leaving  my  mother  in  charge  of  her  grand¬ 
mother.  “Don't  leave  me,  Aunt  Marth!"  begged  my  mother, 
“I  am  not  equal  to  it."  But  leave  her  Aunt  Marth  did. 
My  mother  helped  her  grandmother  onto  the  bed-side 
chair,  helped  her  back  into  bed,  and  the  old  lady  sank 
back  onto  her  pillows,  dead. 

Then  grief  indeed  encompassed  the  whole  Swindell 
clan.  The  Sun  Paper  wrote  up  the  death  as  they  had  the 
90th  birthday.  The  family  was  inconsolable.  When  friends 
remonstrated  that  the  deceased  was  a  very  old  woman, 
the  answer  came  swiftly,  “Not  old  to  us." 

But  it  was  to  our  grandmother,  the  daughter-in-law 
who,  for  her  entire  married  life  had  been  over-shadowed 
by  her  mother-in-law,  whose  children  had  been  ruled, 
guided,  admonished  by  their  grandmother,  while  she,  the 
mother,  did  the  gentle  loving,  it  was  she  who  spoke  the 
final,  perfect  epitaph,  “More  than  mother  to  me!" 
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Grandmother’s  Husband! 


In  the  family,"  that  is,  among  our  greatgrandmother's 
grandchildren,  their  grandfather,  the  Irishman,  William 
Swindell,  was  referred  to  as  "Grandmother  s  husband." 

What  ignominy  for  any  man  to  he  known  as  some 
woman's  husband!  It  sounds  like  that  strange  Tibetan 
land  where  it  is  the  women,  not  the  men,  who  have  mu  1  ti  pie 
spouses.  Was  he  a  weakling,  that  he  should  be  known  thus 
by  his  progeny?  Was  he  a  failure? 

No.  The  man's  misfortune  was  that  he  died  as  a  young 
man,  a  victim  of  one  of  the  sweeping  epidemics  ol  the 
times.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  died  when  he  was  thirty-nine, 
when  the  oldest  of  his  six  children  was  eighteen  years  old; 
therefore  to  his  children  and  their  children,  he  was  only  a 
name,  "Grandmother's  husband." 

But  this  man,  this  Irishman,  William  Swindell,  gave 
to  us  not  only  our  name,  but  our  disposition  of  jollity  and 
laughter.  From  his  wife,  our  greatgrandmother,  Lydia 
Emmett,  we  inherited  good,  reasonable,  rational  character, 
but  there  was  no  soft  gentleness  in  that  fine  woman;  no 
joking,  no  light-heartedness.  No  fondling  of  the  children. 
No  pet  names.  No  "dears"  and  "darlings".  However, 
despite  her  austerity,  I  have  told  you  how  they  all  loved 
and  really  adored  her. 
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But  we  must  look  beyond  her  for  the  source  of  the  gay, 
ebullient,  joking,  laughing  nature  of  the  family  of  grand¬ 
children  over  whom  she  ruled  in  the  home  of  her  eldest  son. 
From  her  son,  the  children  certainly  did  not  inherit  the 

gift  of  laughter.  From  his  wife,  our  dear  little  Quaker 
grandmother,  we  did  not  get  it.  No.  It  must  have  been  our 
greatgrandfather,  William  Swindell,  “Grandmother's  hus¬ 
band,"  who  in  truth  stamped  us  with  his  disposition.  His 
progeny,  a  steadily  increasing  clan  of  one  man's  making, 
are  Swindells  in  name  and  Swindells  in  disposition;  emo¬ 
tional,  laughing,  weeping,  affectionate. 

Why  did  William  Swindell  leave  the  Dingle  peninsula 
in  County  Kerry  to  emigrate  to  America?  I  do  not  know. 
I  only  know  that  one  of  his  two  brothers,  John,  was  already 
in  Boston.  A  younger  brother,  Edward,  left  Ireland  also, 
but  he  went  to  Worcester,  England,  and  the  intimation 
has  been,  that  Worcester  had  been  the  original  home  of 
the  Swindells,  and  that  certain  ancestors,  who  had  served 
in  that  English  army  which  subjugated  Ireland,  remained 
there,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victorious  service,  either 
estates  snatched  by  their  King  from  the  victimized  Irish  and 
apportioned  out  amongst  his  English  followers,  or  by  the 
attachments  and  marriages  which  they  made  with  the  Irish 
women.  A  cousin  of  the  English-Irish  Swindells  of  this 
period,  Sir  Edward  Denny,  was  granted  such  a  forfeited 
estate  in  Tralee,  County  Kerry.  His  home  estate  lay  out¬ 
side  of  Worcester,  England,  but  from  the  Irish  estate  he 
took  his  knightly  title  as  well  as  the  ignominious  one  of 
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“absentee  landlord/'  In  Tralee  now,  the  wide  avenue  which 
leads  into  the  town  park,  where  once  stood  the  castle, 
is  called  Denny  Street. 

Knowing  of  this  Denny  connection,  I,  as  a  bored 
child  in  attendance  at  our  eleven  o'clock  service  at  Grace 
Methodist  Church,  used  to  study  the  list  of  authors  in  the 
back  of  our  hymn  book.  Among  them  was  Sir  Edward 
Denny.  I  would  then  look  up  his  hymns  and  read  them, 
and  although  I  was  proud  of  the  family  connection  with  a 
poet,  I  thought  his  hymns  doleful  and  sanctimonious. 

William  Swindell,  having  arrived  in  Boston,  perhaps 
married  the  boss'  daughter.  Certainly  he  was  associated 
with  his  father-in-law,  William  Emmett,  both  in  the  glass 
factory  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts  and  in  what  I  have 
understood  was  their  joint  enterprise,  the  glass  works  in 
Camden,  New  Jersey.  It  was  in  New  Jersey  that  both 
father  and  son-in-law  died.  As  Tralee  was  once  a  glass 
making  center,  he  may  have  been  trained  there  in  glass 
making  as  his  father-in-law  had  been  trained  in  and  around 
Bristol,  England. 

So  what  we  know  of  this  greatgrandfather  as  a  per¬ 
sonality  is  very  dim  indeed.  It  is  more  by  elimination  than 
positive  identification  that  we  assume  that  he  was  the 
forebear  who  impressed  us  in  the  mold  of  his  happy  nature. 
But  we  do  know  something  of  his  background,  not  from 
his  widow,  but  through  the  persistent  searchings  of  his 
granddaughter,  my  mother. 

It  has  seemed  strange  to  me  that  this  information 
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about  William  Swindell's  background  did  not  originate 
with  "Cousin  Annie  from  Dublin"!  I  can  account  for  it  only 
in  two  facts;  first,  that  when  she  made  her  American  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  home  of  her  cousin,  my  mother's  father,  my 
mother  was  a  very  little  girl  and  not  yet  interested  in  the 
intricacies  of  family  background.  And,  secondly,  that  there 
was  antagonism  between  the  young  Irish  kinswoman  and 
the  child  whom  she  named.  The  precocious  little  girl 
annoyed  her.  Once  she  said  to  her,  "If  you  don't  behave 
yourself,  I  won't  leave  you  my  gold  watch  and  chain," 
and  Little  Impudence  replied,  "I  don't  want  your  gold 
watch  and  chain.  When  I  grow  up  to  be  a  young  lady,  my 
father  will  buy  me  a  gold  watch  and  chain."  I  have  a 
daguerrotype  of  Cousin  Annie  from  Dublin;  a  fine  looking 
young  lady,  well  pleased  enough  with  herself  to  be  holding 
out  from  her  head  a  veil  of  fine  lace.  She  was  a  teacher  and 
served  as  governess  on  a  large  estate  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
There  were  intimations  in  my  mother's  recollections  of  a  love 
affair,  or  shall  we  say,  a  budding  love  affair  with  her  em¬ 
ployer,  from  which  she  sought  shelter  in  her  cousin's  home. 

She  seems  to  have  been  a  familiar  person  in  this  home 
for  many  years,  so  that  when  my  mother  was  born,  the 
fifth  child,  the  Irish  cousin  was  given  the  privilege  ol  naming 
the  baby.  The  name  she  chose  was  that  of  her  mother,  Ann 
Legate,  which  according  to  the  fashion  was  made  into 
Annie.  I  heard  in  Ireland  last  summer  that  (here  used  to  be 
a  family  ol  Legates  in  Tralee,  and  from  another  source  I 
he  ard  that  there  were  also  Legates  in  Bristol.  Cousin  Annie 
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was  in  the  home  during  the  Civil  War,  for  my  mother 
clearly  remembered  the  romantic  visits  to  the  young  ladies 
of  the  house.  Aunt  Marietta  16,  and  Cousin  Annie  older, 
from  the  young  Union  officers  stationed  at  the  top  of 
Federal  Hill.  Among  the  treasures  at  Aunt  Marietta's 
house — no  woman,  however  old,  ever  outgrows  her  youthful 
romances — has  been  a  long,  a  very  long,  heavy  red  silk 
sash.  A  young  captain  from  a  New  York  regiment  unwound 
it  from  his  waist  and  gave  it  to  the  young  girl. 

And  another  evidence,  by  deduction,  of  Cousin  Annie's 
familiar  and  accepted  participation  in  their  family  life  was 
the  fact  that  she  weaned  several  of  the  older  children  from 
the  Methodist  Church  into  the  Episcopal,  she  being  a 
communicant,  as  were  all  of  the  Swindells  in  Ireland,  of 
the  Anglican  Church. 

But  just  what  was  the  degree  of  cousinship  of  this  lady 
to  our  grandfather,  I  do  not  know.  She  passed  out  of  the 
family  life  when  she  estranged  our  grandfather  in  money 
matters. 

There  was  another  Swindell  cousin  who  enjoyed  visiting 
the  family.  This  gentleman  was  indeed  a  first  cousin  of  our 
grandfather,  for  he  was  the  son  of  the  County  Kerry 
Swindell  brother,  Edward,  who,  leaving  Ireland,  emigrated 
to  Worcester,  England,  instead  of  to  America.  This  brother 
changed  his  name  from  Swindell  to  Swinden.  Why,  I  don't 
know.  Southeast  oi  Worcester  is  a  busy  town  called  Swindon. 
I  heard  when  I  was  in  England  in  I960,  that  there  are 
many  Swindells  around  Manchester,  and  I  saw  the  name 
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Swindell  on  a  fine  commercial  truck  as  I  drove  through 
Buxton  in  the  Midlands. 

This  cousin  was  a  Baptist  minister,  the  Reverend 
William  Swinden.  I  am  going  to  copy  for  you  a  large  part 
of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  my  mother  in  1870,  when  she  was 
twenty-seven  years  old.  It  is  an  idication  of  her  life-long 
interest  in  her  family  background  that  at  such  an  age,  she 
should  have  written  to  her  father's  cousin  asking  him  to  set 
down  in  writing  the  stories  she  had  heard  him  telling. 
Due  to  her  persistence,  we  have  this  sure  record  of  the 
Irish  connection,  just  as,  due  to  her  persistence,  we  have 
the  photographic  portrait  of  her  grandmother. 

Carthage,  Hancock  County,  Illinois 

November  2,  1880 

My  very  dear  Cousin  Annie, 

You  ask  concerning  the  “Parson''  and  my  recollections 
of  him.  It  is  so  long  since  my  visit  to  Ireland,  1848,  the 
things  and  persons  I  saw,  and  what  I  heard,  seem  to  me  as 
shadowy  dreams  in  the  dim  past.  It  was  in  the  beautiful 
month  of  June  I  visited  the  Emerald  Isle.  After  a  stay  in 
Dublin  of  two  days,  I  started  by  rail  for  Kerry,  going  as 
lar  as  Templemore  where  we  took  a  stage  coach  for  Lime¬ 
rick,  which  city  we  reached  at  4  P.M.  on  a  Sunday.  I  left 
it  next  morning  by  steamboat  on  Shannon,  having  a  most 
pleasant  trip,  to  Tarbert,  Kerry,  where  with  other  passen¬ 
gers,  I  proceeded  through  to  Tralee  by  jaunting  car.  In 
I  ralee  I  went  to  the  Blenncrhassett  Arms  Hotel  where  I 
had  a  good  supper  and  a  good  bed  and  breakfast,  all  for  four 
and  sixpence,  English  money.  Next  morning,  after  inquiry. 
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I  found  Dr.  John  Swindell  Boles  who  insisted  I  should  stay 
with  them.  Next  day  I  met  the  "Parson’'  who  was  there  to 
dinner.  I  found  him  very  polite  and  very  formal  but  a  very 
gentlemanly  man.  He  appeared  to  be  about  65,  about  my 
own  size,  close  shaven,  with  a  highly  florid  complexion. 
He  was  rector  of  a  parish,  15  miles  away,  I  think,  the  name 
of  it  was  Dingle.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  unusual 
ability,  and  had  held  a  controversy  on  Theological  questions 
with  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  As  you  know  my 
father  claimed  to  be  connected  by  blood  with  the  family 
of  Sir  Edward  Denney.  The  claim  was  never  disputed. 
The  Parson,  a  cousin  of  father's,  referred  to  it.  The  Baronet 
himself  admitted  it  and  was  always  very  kind  to  father.  He 
resided  for  years  at  Powick,  only  two  miles  from  Worcester, 
England,  where  we  were  all  raised.  Thus  it  was,  that  after 
father  settled  in  Worcester,  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
for  many  years  of  seeing  the  Bar't.  He  afterwards  moved 
to  Somersetshire  where  he  resided  on  a  splendid  estate. 
Father  made  him  a  visit  there  and  was  very  cordially 
received.  That  visit  is  in  my  own  recollection. 

Sir  Edward  told  father  his  income  was  near  forty 
thousand  pounds  per  year.  The  present  Bar’t  I  know 
nothing  about.  He  is  in  England  but  having  been  so  long 
away  from  England  I  have  lost  all  track  of  him.  I  come 
across  his  name  sometimes  in  the  Hymn  Book  we  use  here, 
the  "Service  of  Song,"  in  which  are  some  hymns  written  by 
him.  One  of  them  is  very  beautiful,  it  begins  thus — 

" Hark  to  the  trump !  behold  it  breaks 
The  sleep  of  apes  now; 

And  to,  the  lipid  of  glory  shines 
On  many  an  achinp  brow.” 
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There  are  six  of  his  hymns  in  our  book.  They  are  all  taken 
from  a  volume  of  sacred  poetry  published  by  him  in  1839. 
The  family  estate  curtailed  of  course,  and  with  which  the 
title  goes,  is  in  County  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  (at  Tralee) 

There  now,  haven't  I  written  a  long  letter?  Won't  you 
write  to  me  soon?  Do.  That  is  a  good  girl. 

And  oblige.  Your  Loving  Cousin, 

William 


Many,  many  years  later,  my  mother  was  the  one  who 
unravelled  the  mystery  of  what  had  happened  to  the 
Swindells  who  had  remained  in  County  Kerry!  And  here 
I  think  it  best  to  include  excerpts  from  the  correspondence 
which  started  in  1924,  when  Michael  Buckley  ol  Bandon, 
County  Cork,  whose  mother  was  a  Swindell,  sent  a  letter 
to  America  which  in  a  miraculous  way  reached  the  right 
Swindells  in  Baltimore.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  chances, 
like  launching  a  message-contained  bottle  in  the  Sea  and 
having  it  reach  its  destination  on  far  shores.  The  ensuing 
correspondence  flamed  my  mother's  intense  interest  in  the 
background  of  her  people  and  to  Ireland  she  must  go! 
Although  five  of  her  sisters  and  brothers,  grandchildren  of 
the  Irishman,  William  Swindell,  had  traveled  in  Europe 
and  England,  not  one  had  ever  been  to  Ireland.  In  1927 
Mother  and  Aunt  Ulyssa,  widow  of  her  brother  Rogers,  set 
sail  lor  Cork,  Ireland.  In  Bandon,  near  Cork,  they  visited 
the  Swindell  sisters,  Mrs.  Buckley  and  Mrs.  Butler,  and 
were  received  as  "angels  of  light."  Ireland  was  in  the 
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depths  of  a  depression  far  deeper  than  the  usual  economic 
depression  which  is  her  norm,  and  to  have  two  handsome, 
laughing  ladies  appear  from  America  and  eagerly  try  to 
define  their  relationship,  was  indeed  something  of  a  fairy 
tale — for  all  concerned.  From  Bandon,  they  travelled  to 
scenic  Killarney,  riding  in  jaunting  carts  around  those 
lovely  lakes,  set  amidst  woods  where  holly  shows  its  bright 
berries  in  late  summer,  and  bordered  by  fields  of  golden 
gorse  and  purple  heather.  By  this  time,  thoroughly  satur¬ 
ated  with  the  sweet,  easy  Irish  spirit,  on  they  went  to 
Tralee,  a  small  town  of  some  consequence  as  the  county  seat 
of  Kerry  and  shopping  center  for  the  surrounding  country. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  small  village  of  Castlcgrcgory,  which 
is  fifteen  miles  out  on  Tralee  Bay  from  Tralee,  stands  the 
farm  estate  of  recent  Swindells,  and  here  lived  the  brother 
of  the  two  ladies  Buckley  and  Butler,  Mr.  Richard  Swindell 
and  his  red-haired  wife. 

Here  I  want  to  quote  from  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
my  mother  wrote  in  reply  to  Michael  Swindell  Buckley's 
letter  written  in  October,  1924. 


"My  dear  Mr.  Buckley, 

The  letter  of  inquiry  which  you  sent  to  a  Mr.  Swindell  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  last  Fall  was  later  forwarded  to  my  brother 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Sw'indell  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  former  hav¬ 
ing  no  knowledge  of  William  Swindell  of  Tralee,  Ireland, 
his  ancestor  having  come  from  Manchester,  England." 

Thereupon  she  recounted  the  background  of  the  family; 
the  Emmetts  from  Bristol,  England,  and  William  Swindell 
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from  Tralee,  Ireland.  At  the  end  of  the  four  page  letter  her 
excitement  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  in  her 
characteristic  enthusiasm  she  concluded:  'Tn  October  1923 
I  was  in  Chester,  England  and  thought  very  seriously  of 
travelling  to  Tralee  with  the  vague  hope  of  finding  some 
relative,  but  the  weather  prevented,  also  the  uncertainty 
of  the  quest  together  with  the  chaotic  condition  in  southern 
Ireland.  If  I  had  then  had  this  letter,  no  weather  would 
have  stopped  me,  as  I  am  the  one  grandchild  who  has 
gathered  together  the  little  information  which  I  am  now 
writing  you/' 

“Hoping  that  you  will  kindly  answer  this  and  promptly 
with  more  detail  which  gives  life  to  one's  forbears,  I  am 
sincerely  yours, 

Annie  Swindell  Davis" 


She  was  71  years  old  at  this  time. 

In  1927  our  two  Baltimore  ladies  were  welcomed  and 
treated  most  hospitably  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Swindell; 
entertained  on  the  pretty  farm  which  faces  the  Bay,  and 
taken  by  motor  car  on  a  tour  of  the  Dingle  Peninsula  which 
reaches  out,  the  northenmost  of  three  such  peninsulas, 
between  the  calm  waters  of  Dingle  Bay  and  of  Tralee  Bay 
to  catch  on  the  rocky  promontory  at  its  outermost  end, 
the  full  force  of  the  wide  and  rude  Atlantic.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  enthusiasm  of  our  two  ladies  as  they  told  of 
this  drive;  of  the  small  fields  separated  by  red' fuchsia 
hedges,  of  the  steep  slopes  above  the  fields  where  sheep 
grazed  amidst  the  heather.  Towering  above  these  sloping 
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fields  were  the  mountains,  the  highest  in  Ireland,  the  peaks 
hidden  in  clouds.  On  the  way,  they  visited  the  church  at 
Kilmalkeder,  where  Dean  Swindell,  a  mutual  ancestor  and 
cousin,  several  generations  back,  had  built  the  Anglican 
church.  They  also  visited  other  churches  at  Dingle  and  at 
Killiney  where  he  served,  for  these  parishes  were  sparsely 
settled.  On  his  grave  at  Kilmalkeder  is  written  "The 
Rev'd  R.  F.  Swindell,  Chancellor  of  Ardfert  and  Vicar  of 
Kilmalkeder.  He  was  the  Founder  of  this  church  and  died 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1866,  age  82  years." 

To  confirm  this  information  I  have  a  letter  dated 
October  16,  1961  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Registrar 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

"With  regard  to  your  search  for  information  about 
Richard  Swindell,  I  have  found  in  the  matriculation  records 
the  following  entry: 

Swindall,  Richard,  Sizar  (Mr.  Kerin), 
entered  14  June  1808,  aged  22;  son  of 
John,  gentleman;  born  Co.  Kerry. 

According  to  the  Catalogue  of  Graduates,  the  degree  of 
B.A.  wras  conferred  upon  Richard  Swindell  in  1812.  Sizars 
were  the  sons  of  poor  parents,  and  were  allowed  free 
education  on  consideration  of  performing  certain  duties, 
or  (later)  of  merit  at  a  competitive  examination.  The  name 
in  brackets  is  that  of  the  schoolmaster.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  age,  compared  with  the  date  on  the  grave¬ 
stone.  1  his  is,  however,  the  only  Richard  Swindall,  Swindal 
or  Swendall,  which  I  could  find,  and  I  hope  the  information 
will  be  of  use  to  you." 
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To  continue  with  this  early  19th  century  generation  of 
Swindells,  the  Dean  (so  he  was  called  in  our  American 
branch  of  Swindells,  although  referred  to  among  con¬ 
temporary  Irish  relatives  as  Chancellor)  was  one  of  three 
brothers,  cousins  of  our  greatgrandfather,  "Grandmother's 
Husband,"  the  others  being  John,  Surgeon  Major  in  the 
British  Army,  and  Edward,  a  farmer  and  the  progenitor  of 
the  Swindells  whom  my  mother  and  I  have  known,  of  the 
farm-estate  of  "Tullaree,"  Castlegregory,  about  15  miles 
out  on  the  Tralee  Bay  coast  from  Tralee.  Among  the 
possessions  of  Mr.  Richard  Swindell  of  Tullaree,  my 
mother's  friend  and  correspondent  for  many  years,  was  a 
letter  which  he  copied  for  her  and  from  which  I  again  will 
copy  excerpts.  This  letter  was  written  by  his  great  uncle, 
the  young  surgeon  John,  to  his  brother,  the  Trinity  College 
student,  Richard,  afterwards  known  as  Dean  or  Chan¬ 
cellor  Swindell. 

The  letter  is  dated  "Montreal,  August  3,  1814"  (which 
was  the  day  before  the  decisive  battle  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham).  In  telling  of  his  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
from  Quebec,  he  describes  the  country  side,  sparsely  settled, 
and  the  fine  city  of  Montreal: 

"a  handsome  Goal,  excellent  Courthouse,  Chapels,  and 
Convents  most  superb — the  most  desirable  situation  in 
North  America — Mostly  every  Regiment  on  its  arrival  here 
in  the  summer  season  is  affected  with  diarrhea  and  dyscntry. 
It  is  attributed  to  various  causes,  purgative  proj>erty  of 
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water,  great  quantities  of  fruit  eaten,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  not 
been  here  long  enough  to  form  my  opinion.  The  war  in  this 
country  is  carried  on  very  slow  by  numbers  of  valuable 
lives  dropping  ofT  and  no  advantage.  The  Americans  daily 
loosing  better  soldiers  and  more  versed  in  military  tactics. 
The  average  of  most  parties,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
numbers  of  prisoners  I  have  seen,  are  most  shabbily 
clothed.  They  are  badly  paid  and  badly  officered  but  they 
also  are  becoming  experienced.  The  Americans  enlist  only 
for  two  years  and  at  times  only  for  fifteen  months,  or  any 
number  in  which  they  calculate  such  an  expedition  may  be 
accomplished.  They  favour  more  of  fighting  from  behind 
the  bushes,  which  from  their  knowledge  and  seeing  more 
of  the  country  favours  them  much,  and  British  soldiers 
like  to  see  their  Foe.  There  are  numbers  of  Lord  Wellington's 
army,  with  distinguished  officers  arriving  from  France.  The 
warfare  here  will  astonish  them,  as  in  most  parts  ol  Upper 
Canada,  particularly  where  the  scenes  of  action  be,  they 
must  live  on  provisions  sent  from  England.  They  swagger 
away  in  high  style  but  as  they  get  up  the  country,  they 
change.  I  presume  you  have  seen  by  the  Army  list  before 
now  my  being  promoted  Senior  A.G.S.  (Army  General 
Surgeon?)  in  the  Regiment.  I  sincerely  thank  God  for  his 
mercies.  Letters  go  through  so  many  hands  and  my  not 
receiving  any  from  home,  I  only  hint  at  things.  I  enclose 
th  is  with  one  for  my  Father  and  my  Dear  Friend  Walsh. 
Should  you  be  about  from  College,  I've  directed  to  uncover 
them  at  the  General  Post  Office  and  forward  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  supscription.  While  Life  remains,  my  fondest  wish 
acknowledging  myself  your  grateful  brother, 

John  F.  Swindell" 
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Among  these  brief  records  and  remembrances  of  the 
Irish  Swindells  one  finds  two  physicians,  a  baronet,  a 
university  professor  and  cleric,  and  a  woman  teacher.  One 
must  deduce  from  this  record  that  the  Swindell  ancestry, 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  was  far  above  the  artisan 
Emmetts.  Not  only  was  the  original  American  Emmett  a 
glass  artisan,  even  though  a  highly  skilled  glass  artison, 
but  he  was  a  Methodist,  and  the  early  English  followers  of 
John  Wesley  were  drawn  lrom  the  less  lolty  (I  cannot  say 
"lower”)  classes  of  that  class-conscious  period.  "Gra  nd- 
mother's  husband”  well  deserves  to  be  appreciated  and 
honored  by  the  clan.  >|  2 

To  round  out  this  survey  oitne  Swindell  background, 
I  want  to  add  my  experience  of  1960  in  Tralee,  where  I  met 
the  three  children  ol  Mr.  Richard  Swindell,  the  young 
children  ol  Ins  second  marriage  and  old  age;  and  in  London, 
where  1  visited  three  homes  ol  the  children  ol  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Buckley,  whom  mother  had  known  in  Bandon.  Also 
I  have  taken  up  the  correspondence,  interrupted  by  her 
death  in  1946,  wi  th  tl  le  one  Buckley  son,  Mr.  Richard 
Buckley,  who  emigrated  to  America  many  years  ago.  He 
had  been  raised  by  his  grandparent  Swindells  at  Tullaree, 
the  farm  outside  of  Castlegregory  which  Mother  and  Aunt 
Ulyssa  visited  in  1927.  Mr.  Richard  Buckley,  a  C.P.A., 
lives  in  Buffalo.  Ilis  only  son,  Robert,  graduated  in  engineer¬ 
ing  from  John  Hopkins  University,  is  employed  by  the 
American  Borax  Company,  and  resides  at  the  Hopkins 
Club  in  New  York,  f  rom  all  ol  them,  I  heard  ol  the  un* 
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successful  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  their  grand¬ 
father  Swindell  to  locate  his  lost  cousins  in  America.  It 
was  not  until  by  remotest  chance  in  1924  when  Michael 
Buckley  found  the  name  Swindell  in  a  world  register  of 
manufacturers  and  wrote  to  Swindell  Bros,  that  the  long 
open  connection  between  the  Irish  and  American  Swindells 
was  closed. 

There  are  two  mysterious  coincidences  which,  having 
occurred  in  the  long  distant  past,  I  cannot  unravel,  but  I 
will  mention  them.  They  seem  to  indicate  a  friendship  in 
the  old  countries,  Ireland  and  England,  between  the  two 
families,  Swindell  and  Emmett,  and  may  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  young  Irish  immigrant,  William  Swindell, 
getting  in  touch  with  the  Emmetts  in  Charlestow-n,  (Boston 
or  Cambridge)  Massachusetts,  working  for  the  father,  and 
marrying  the  daughter. 

First,  the  name  Legate,  which  was  the  maiden  name  of 
the  mother  of  Cousin  Annie  (from  Dublin)  who  made  our 
grandfather,  William  Swindell's  home  her  headquarters  in 
America.  It  was  she  who  gave  her  mother's  name  to  my 
mother,  Annie  Legate  Swindell.  From  the  correspondence 
of  the  Buckleys  with  my  mother  in  1924-25,  they  mentioned 
that  a  family  of  Legates  had  once  lived  in  Tralee,  and  they 
understood  they  had  come  from  Bristol. 

Then  there  is  the  unexplained  Worcester  china  pitcher, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  my  cousin,  Mildred 
Swindell  West,  inherited  from  her  father,  William  Emmett 
Swindell,  and  presumably  given  to  him,  because  of  his 
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name,  by  his  grandmother,  Lydia  Emmett  Swindell.  It 
had  been  sent  to  her  parents,  William  and  Sarah  Emmett, 
in  America,  by  friends  in  Worcester,  England,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  decoration  of  small  flowers  (much  in  the 
Dresden  manner)  are  the  gold  letters  and  date  “W.  and 
S.  Emmett,  1828.” 

The  current  Irish  Swindells  told  my  mother  that  they 
understood  that  the  original  Swindells  in  Ireland,  who 
settled  at  Castleisland,  a  market  town  near  Tralee,  came 
from  Worcester,  England. 

And  it  was  to  Worcester,  England  that  the  brother, 
Edward,  moved  when  the  three  brothers  left  Ireland  in  the 
first  years  of  the  19th  century,  the  other  two  brothers, 
John  and  William,  our  greatgrandfather,  emigrating  to 
Massachusetts. 

Worcester,  Bristol,  Tralee;  Swindells  and  Emmetts. 
Had  there  been  a  family  acquantance  in  the  old  country? 
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William  Swindell  (1821-1891) 


William  Swindell.  A  plain  name.  One  given  name, 
William,  added  to  the  surname,  Swindell.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  times.  And  the  given  names  repeated  over  and  over 
were  the  standard  English  names  of  William,  Thomas, 
Richard,  Edward,  John  and  so  on.  Inherited  family  names 
were  not  then  commonly  used  as  Christian  names.  It  was 
George  Washington,  John  Adams,  James  Madison,  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

But  our  grandfather's  sons  were  given  middle  names. 
One  was  named  for  his  employer,  Charles  J.  Baker  Swindell. 
One  was  named  for  the  family  physician,  Joseph  Rogers. 
When  his  sixth  son  and  last  child  was  born,  and  evidently 
the  mother  and  the  family  insisted  on  the  baby  being  named 
for  the  father,  he  said — so  my  mother  told  me — “Then 
Call  him  William  Emmett,  for  whatever  is  good  in  me  is 
due  to  my  mother."  It  was  a  grand  recognition  of  his 
mother's  quality  of  character,  but  it  also  emphasizes  what 
I  have  written,  that  greatgrandmother's  husband  was  a 
shadowy  person  in  the  family  consciousness.  She  certainly 
did  not  play  up  her  long  deceased  husband. 

As  we  of  our  generation  were  growing  up,  we  were 
imbued  with  the  impression  of  the  Alger-like  story  of  our 
grandfather;  the  poor,  fatherless  boy,  who  had  to  leave 
school  at  the  tender  age  ol  twelve  and  go  to  work  as  a 
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glass-blower's  boy  in  the  very  factory  that  had  been  his 
dead  grandfather's  and  father's,  and  who  by  dint  of  the 
laudable  qualities  of  persistence  and  application  to  duty, 
rose  steadily  in  his  trade  until,  with  his  sons,  he  had  his  own 
factory  and  eventually  left  behind  him  a  considerable  estate. 

This  picture  was  based  on  a  sentimentality  which  I 
am  sure  he  and  his  mother  would  have  deplored.  Also  it  is 
inaccurate.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  boys  being 
apprenticed  at  an  early  age.  It  was  the  form  of  education 
which  was  standard  in  the  19th  century,  and  upon  reflec¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  provided  a  surer  discipline  for 
character  building  than  the  soft  privilege  of  university 
study.  Education  for  the  professions  was  based  on  doing; 
working  and  reading  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  an 
architect.  In  such  offices  the  boys  read  from  the  library  of 
their  employers.  Only  the  clergy  seem  to  have  been  uni¬ 
versity  trained.  Harvard  was  originally  a  church  college, 
administered  by  clerics  for  aspiring  clerics.  John  Adams 
graduated  from  Harvard,  but  there  he  was  training  for  the 
ministry  and  when  he  transferred  to  law,  he  learned  by 
reading — and  doing — in  a  lawyer's  office.  Officers  were 
trained  for  the  sea  by  being  apprenticed  on  ships  when  they 
were  fourteen,  and  earlier,  if  connivance  was  successful! 
Here  they  carried  on  the  duties  of  common  seamen,  but 
were  set  apart  from  those  seamen,  who  were  almost  hope¬ 
less  of  advancement  and  generally  indifferent  to  it,  by  being 
taught  navigation  and  similar  nautical  subjects  by  one  of 
the  officers  trained  for  that  duty. 
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So  William  Swindell  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
in  the  time  approved  way  of  learning  the  glass  business. 
This  practical  education  he  himself  broadened  out  by  read¬ 
ing.  I  have  told  you  the  story  of  the  boy's  use  of  Franklin's 
Library  for  Apprentices  in  Philadelphia.  In  Baltimore  he 
soon  took  out  a  membership  in  a  private  library,  and  it  was 
from  this  library  that  my  mother  at  an  early  age  read 
Dickens  when  his  books  were  being  published  serially. 
Gradually  our  grandfather  himself  built  up  an  estimable 
library  in  his  own  home.  lie  was  a  great  reader. 

I  always  think  of  him,  the  grandfather  whom  I  knew 
only  by  hearsay,  for  he  died  a  month  before  my  birth,  as 
the  Caretaker.  In  achieving  a  portrait  whether  by  paint  or 
words,  I  often  think  the  oblique  method  is  the  most 
graphic.  In  a  picture,  often  the  character  o(  the  central 
figure  is  reflected  and  highlighted  in  the  expressions  of  the 
side  figures.  In  studying  a  person,  it  is  not  so  much  what 
he  writes  or  says  about  himself,  as  it  is  the  reactions  of  the 
people  around  him  which  reveal  the  man.  The  only  thing 
I  ha  ve  heard  that  my  grandfather  said  about  himself  are 
the  w'ords  he  requested  to  be  chiselled  on  his  gravestone, 
“He  tried  to  do  right." 

But  consider  his  home  in  Baltimore,  and  the  number  of 
people  it  sheltered.  lie  came  as  a  young  man  in  his  mid¬ 
twenties  from  Camden  to  better  his  fortunes  and  to  establish 
a  new  business  life.  The  houses  in  which  he  lived,  and  he 
always  owned,  not  rented  a  house,  must  have  been  small 
to  start  with,  yet  these  houses  sheltered  not  only  his  own 
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growing  brood  of  nine,  but  his  mother  and  her  youngest 
child,  his  Cousin  Annie  from  Dublin  intermittenly,  and 
permanently,  his  niece,  Kate,  the  orphan  of  his  brother 
John.  From  youth,  he  was  the  caretaker  who  gave  shelter 
to  his  kin. 

He  must  have  had  great  pride  in  the  appearance  of  his 
family.  As  I  have  written,  he  travelled  to  Philadelphia  to 
buy  elegant  things  for  his  beautiful  wife,  and  there  he  chose 
fine  materials  to  be  made  into  clothes  for  his  women  folk. 
Years  later,  when  my  mother  was  a  young  lady,  he  bought 
for  her  a  jacket  patterned  of  real  lace  and  just  as  she  had 
foretold,  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  if  he  did  this  for  her, 
he  must  have  done  the  same  for  his  other  girls. 

Once  my  mother  said  to  him,  "Pap" — that  was  his 
name,  just  as  Grandma  was  called  Ma — "Pap,  what  would 
you  have  done  if  your  nine  children  had  all  been  girls?" 
and  his  quiet  answer  was  "I  should  have  managed."  The 
Caretaker  looked  after  his  women:  wife,  mother,  daughters, 
niece,  cousin,  and  widowed  daughter-in-law  with  her  three 
little  children. 

The  third  daughter,  Cora,  was  sent  to  a  private  school 
at  Lutherville,  for  she  was  considered  delicate,  but  the  other 
two  girls.  Aunt  Marietta  and  my  mother,  graduated  from 
Western  High  School.  To  my  mother's  pleading  that  she  be 
allowed  to  go  on  to  Normal  School,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
"It  is  time  lor  you  to  stay  at  home  with  your  mother 
and  grandmother." 

For  Ins  sons,  he  would  not  consider  the  wasting  of 
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time  which  he  considered  that  attendance  at  high  school 
amounted  to.  No.  They  must  be  trained  as  he  had  been,  by 
doing.  But  with  this  difference:  whereas  he  had  had  to 
doggedly  fight  for  his  advancement,  he  supervised  that  of 
his  sons.  I  think  the  two  oldest  boys,  George  and  John, 
learned  their  angles  of  the  manufacturing  business,  sales 
and  accounting,  at  Baker  Brothers  Glass  Works  where  their 
father  was  employed  as  manager.  But  seeing  no  future  for 
them  in  that  business  where  Baker  sons  were  growing  up, 
he  gave  to  each  of  his  two  oldest  sons  five  thousand  dollars 
to  set  them  up  in  a  retail  business  of  window  glass,  which 
bore  the  name  Swindell  Brothers.  When  several  years  later 
he  had  his  own  factory,  he  carefully  educated  his  third  son 
Walter  by  keeping  him  at  the  factory  all  morning  under 
his  supervision,  then  sending  him  up  to  the  retail  store 
under  his  brothers,  George  the  bookkeeper  and  John  the 
salesman,  in  the  afternoons.  A  comprehensive  education 
for  a  manufacturer.  And  don't  forget  that  the  making  of 
glass  also  involves  a  working  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

When  the  time  of  decision  came  for  the  fourth  son, 
Charlie,  several  years  had  intervened,  for  there  were  two 
girls  in  the  sequence.  The  principal  of  the  high  school 
visited  our  grandfather,  urging  him  to  allow  the  bright  boy, 
who  was  making  a  good  scholastic  record,  to  finish  his 
course.  The  reputed  answer  was  short  and  firm,  "I  have 
other  plans  lor  him."  Uncle  Charlie  was  put  in  the  retail 
store  where  he  was  trained  in  bookkeeping  by  his  oldest 
brother  George. 
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The  fifth  son,  Rogers,  was  delicate  from  the  time  of 
his  birth,  llis  schooling  was  much  interrupted  by  illness  but 
he  was  an  inveterate  reader  and  of  all  the  children,  he  was, 
along  with  my  mother,  the  most  scholarly.  It  was  inevitable 
that  instead  of  schooling  he  and  the  youngest  son,  Willie, 
should  be  taken  into  the  business,  which,  I  always  thought, 
should  have  been  called  “Swindell  and  Sons,”  but  which 
continued  under  the  name  of  that  first  retail  store, 
“Swindell  Bros.” 

If  our  grandfather  was  a  caretaker  of  all  his  relatives 
(his  brothers,  all  but  the  youngest.  Uncle  Ed,  worked  at  the 
factory),  and  a  good  provider  for  his  family,  he  was  also 
the  one  who  chose  as  well  as  paid  for  the  furniture.  As  with 
clothing,  in  the  early  years  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to 
ma  ke  h  is  purchases.  Just  before  my  mother's  birth  in  1853 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  either  on  business  or  primarily  to 
buy  a  new  bedroom  suite  of  furniture  for  his  wife.  But  he 
didn't  buy  the  furniture  after  all.  He  used  the  money  to 
invest  in  ready  cut  houses  for  the  booming  gold-rush  city 
of  San  Francisco.  I  think  he  eventually  lost  his  investment, 
but  he  also  came  close  to  losing  his  wife;  so  deep  was  her 
disappointment,  that  she  went  into  a  decline  at  the  time 
of  the  birth.  Or,  so  the  story  goes. 

When  the  three  middle  girls,  my  mother  Annie,  Cora, 
and  Kate,  reached  marriageable  age,  they  begged  him  to 
buy  lace  curtains.  But  he  wasn't  ready  yet  for  this  step  of 
covering  his  parlor  windows  with  real  Brussels  lace.  Instead, 
he  compromised  on  a  new  and  elegant  Body  Brussels  carpet. 
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And  so,  sans  real  lace  curtains,  he  married  off  two  of  his 
girls.  My  mother  was  the  last  to  go,  but  before  her  marriage, 
I  believe  he  did  get  the  handmade  lace  curtains. 

One  day,  he  said,  "Annie,  I  want  you  to  go  along. 
I  am  going  to  buy  a  sealskin  coat  for  your  mother."  She 
went  along  and  he  bought  a  jacket  for  her  too. 

I  get  the  picture  of  a  generous  father.  A  man  of  few 
recorded  words  and  many  thoughtful,  kindly  deeds.  With 
so  many  children  to  share  his  interest,  yet  his  attachment 
to  each  made  that  one  feel  himself  most  favored.  In  Aunt 
Marietta's  family  they  remember  and  love  him  for  his 
penetrating  concern  for  their  mother;  when  he  felt  her 
strength  overburdened  by  frequent  child  bearing  and  care 
of  her  many  little  ones,  he  used  to  stop  by  her  home  on  the 
way  from  the  factory,  bringing  her  the  beef  steaks  that  she 
might  feel  she  could  not  afford  but  which  he  felt  she  needed. 

The  community  recognized  his  ability  and  wisdom. 
In  1860  they  chose  him  as  a  member  of  the  City  Council. 
He  was  for  many  years  on  the  Official  Board  of  Grace 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  instrumental  in 
building  the  handsome  Gothic  stone  church  which  my 
father  designed.  And  in  a  volume,  printed  contemporane¬ 
ously,  of  "Outstanding  men  of  Baltimore,"  he  is  listed. 

I  have  told  how  he  financed  his  two  oldest  sons  in 
starting  their  own  business,  then  trained  carefully  the  four 
younger  ones,  taking  them  into  the  firm  as  they  proved 
themselves  competent.  To  his  daughters  also  he  was  pru¬ 
dently  generous.  As  each  girl  reached  the  age  of  young 
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ladyhood  he  gave  to  her  several  irredeemable  ground  rents, 
so  that  from  the  income  she  would  be  independent  to  buy 
her  clothes.  To  Marietta  and  Annie — and  I  don't  know 
about  Cora — he  gave  homes  after  they  had  married. 

When  the  children  were  small,  they  saw  little  of  their 
father,  for  his  business  policy  in  superintending  workmen, 
was  to  arrive  at  the  factory  in  advance  of  the  men,  and  that 
meant  at  6  A.M.  Dinner  was  at  mid-day,  and  for  this  meal 
he  returned,  for  in  the  early  years  he  lived  near  the  factories 
where  he  worked,  and  even  from  his  last  home  on  Lafayette 
Square,  it  was  only  a  long  buggy  ride  to  the  factory  at 
Russel  and  Bayard  Streets.  But  whether  he  was  visible  or 
not,  his  presence  was  felt;  the  children  held  their  father  in 
respect  and  a  salutary  fear  of  swift  punishment.  He  was 
in  fact,  the  head  of  his  family. 

For  his  prudent  judgment  his  sons  had  deep  regard. 
By  his  advice,  they  all  married  young,  establishing  their 
own  homes,  for  the  father  favored  early  marriages,  con¬ 
sidering  that  this  eliminated  temptation  for  his  sons. 

He  had  grievous  experiences  with  these  fine  sons; 
three  of  them  died  in  their  young  manhood,  victims  of  that 
scourage  of  the  times,  tuberculosis,  then  termed  "galloping 
consumption."  So  little  was  known  of  its  deadly  qualities  of 
contagion,  that  when  the  oldest  son,  George,  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  throat,  went  on  a  cruise  to  England 
hoping  that  the  sea  air  would  help  him,  the  father  sent  the 
next  to  youngest  son,  the  frail  Rogers,  with  him,  so  that  he 
too  might  have  the  rest.  They  occupied  the  same  cabin. 
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Then  he  urged  Rogers  to  marry,  on  the  premise  that 
marriage  was  the  natural  state.  But  both  of  these  sons 
he  lost.  And  before  their  deaths,  at  38  and  27,  he  lost  the 
handsome,  witty  son  John.  This  son,  with  his  wife  and  three 
tiny  girls,  he  sent  out  to  Santa  Barbara  in  1876,  on  the 
advice  of  the  doctor.  But  it  was  a  hopeless  chance;  the 
poor  fellow  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  that  lovely  city 
where  I  lived  forty  years  later. 

The  grieving  father  discussed  the  problem  with  his 
third  son,  Walter,  the  son  who  early  in  life  revealed  those 
qualities  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  generosity  and  “care- 
takingness"  that  so  distinguished  his  father.  Whenever 
there  was  a  job  to  be  done,  Walter  was  called  upon.  When 
little  Kate  was  to  be  brought  down  from  Philadelphia, 
Walter  was  sent  to  fetch  her.  She  was  supposed  to  go  to  one 
of  the  uncles  who  had  fewer  children  than  her  Uncle 
William,  who  had  nine,  but  she  stopped  there  first  to  visit 
her  grandmother  and  there  she  stayed.  She  was  so  lovable 
a  child  that  they  could  not  let  her  go.  Where  there  are 
nine  children,  what  is  one  more. 

So  now  again  in  1876,  after  the  three  oldest  children 
were  married  and  had  left  the  home,  here  was  the  problem 
of  John's  widow  and  three  little  girls.  Walter  said,  “Pap, 
you  must  bring  her  here."  The  three  budding  young  ladies 
of  the  family,  Annie,  Cora,  and  Kate  gave  up  their  front 
room  on  the  third  floor,  and  Lillie  and  her  three  tiny  girls 
moved  in.  It  was  a  happy  solution  for  all;  the  family  loved 
the  two  little  girls,  (the  baby  had  died)  who  grew  up  in 
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their  grandparents'  home  under  the  petting  of  the  young 
uncles  and  aunts;  and  Aunt  Lillie  gradually  assumed  the 
duties  of  housekeeper,  taking  loving  care  of  our  grand¬ 
mother  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  making  her  home  the 
hospitable  gathering  place  of  the  clan.  She  was  a  most 
dear  aunt. 

Although  our  grandfather's  wrath  w?as  feared  when 
temptation  assailed  his  children;  although  his  preoccupation 
with  his  duties,  business,  civic,  religious,  made  him  reserved 
and  perhaps  austere,  still  his  family  headship  demonstrated 
the  deepest  devotion  to  his  responsibilities  towards  them 
all.  A  word  of  commendation  from  him  was  carried  ever 
afterwards  in  the  memory  and  cherished. 

That  apostrophe  on  his  tombstone  always  seemed  to 
me  inadequate  for  a  man  of  such  hard-won  and  notable 
accomplishments.  “lie  tried  to  do  right."  This  expressed 
the  basic  humility  of  a  quietly  noble  man. 

Here  I  want  to  quote  excerpts  from  “A  Biographical 
Cyclopedia — Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia — pub¬ 
lished  1879  by  National  Biographical  Publishing  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md." 

"Swindell,  William,  born  February  19,  1821,  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  1 1  is  father  was  William  Swindell,  of 
Tralee,  Ireland,  who  was  for  many  years  Superintendent 
of  the  Union  Glass  Works  of  Philadelphia.  His  son, 
William,  having  completed  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship, 
spent  the  succeeding  five  years  as  a  journeyman  in 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 
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"In  1847,  he  went  to  Baltimore  and  worked  as  a  journey¬ 
man  for  F.  and  L.  Schaum  for  five  years;  then  in  con¬ 
nection  with  William  Garten,  David  L.  Lauson,  and 
Jacob  Lye,  he  originated  and  built  the  Spring  Garden 
Bottle  Works,  of  which  he  was  superintendent  as  well 
as  part  owner.  In  1855,  he  took  an  interest  in  the  glass 
works  of  Baker  Brothers  and  Company  on  Hughes 
Street,  which  he  superintended  for  seventeen  years, 
conjointly  with  the  Spring  Garden  Works,  which  had 
been  purchased  by  the  latter  firm.  In  1869  he  became  the 
manufacturing  partner  of  Seim,  Emory  and  Swindell, 
building  another  window  glass  factory  on  Leadenhall 
Street,  at  the  cost  of  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 
In  1874,  he  built  a  third  factory,  forming  the  Crystal 
Works,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since. 
In  this  enterprise,  he  associated  himself  with  him  his  sons, 
George  E.,  John  W.,  and  Walter  B.,  the  firm  name  being 
Swindell  Brothers.  Baltimore,  next  to  Pittsburgh,  is 
the  largest  window  glass  manufacturing  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  fact  is  attributal  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Swindell.  He  was  one  of  the  first  glass 
manufacturers  in  the  East  to  substitute  Cumberland 
coal  for  heating  purposes  in  place  of  resin,  on  account  of 
the  diflercnce  in  cost.  Hard  coal  had  been  used  in  the 
East,  necessitating  a  blast.  Air.  Swindell  represented  his 
ward  in  the  City  Council  in  1860.  lie  is  a  member  of  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association.  He  is  a  con¬ 
servative  in  politics,  and  in  religion  a  member  and  official 
of  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
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To  continue  the  fortunes  of  Swindell  Bros.,  I  will  refer 

to  a  paper  written  in  1959  for  an  Economics  class  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  by  Rose  Swindell,  daughter  of  Benson, 
eldest  son  of  George;  a  paper  entitled,  “The  Economic 
Adventures  of  a  Baltimore  Industry,  1873-1933.“  From  her 
research  into  the  labor  conditions  at  Swindell  Bros,  factory, 
she  records  three  strikes,  the  first  one  in  September,  1882, 
when  the  factory  workers  asked  for  higher  wages,  but 
offered  to  settle  for  shorter  hours  (the  working  day  was 
twelve  hours,  an  inhumanly  long  day  shared  by  the  boss.) 
William  Swindell  s  answer  was  to  send  his  young  son, 
Charles  J.  B.,  to  Rotterdam  to  engage  glass  blowers.  He 
came  back  with  twenty-five  and  the  strike  was  broken. 

But  the  foreign  glass  blowers  quickly  assimilated  the 
growing  American  attitude  of  labor,  and  they  Joined  in  the 
next  strike  in  1886  when  the  factory  was  closed  for  a  month. 
Evidently  labor  won  its  demands. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1896,  the  factory  was  struck  again, 
but  this  time  it  was  an  expression  of  labor's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government's  low  tariff. 

In  1900  both  the  Flint  factory  and  the  Window  Glass 
factory  burned  out.  The  latter  was  never  rebuilt,  but  the 
Flint  Factory  was  moved  from  10-12  E.  Lombard  Street 
and  rebuilt  at  the  corner  of  Bayard  and  Russel  Streets." 
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1 1*1 


Henrietta  Mullard  Swindell 

(1821-1910) 


Our  Grandmother, 
Henrietta  Mullard  Swindell 


When  I  tell  of  my  grandmother,  the  account  will  not 
be  based  entirely  on  hearsay,  because  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  this  exquisite  little  lady  for  the  first  eighteen  years 
of  my  life.  I  was,  as  I  said,  eighteen  years  old  when  she  died 
and  with  the  prescience  of  an  immature,  I  knew  that  the 
end  of  our  world  had  then  come.  The  end  ol  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  our  clan,  where  everyone  went  to  Grandma's  and 
consequently,  everyone  met  everyone  there.  Everyone  heard 
the  latest  news  about  everyone;  mostly  it  was  kind,  but 
sometimes  it  was  spicy.  There  was  the  most  complete 
devotion  between  the  nine  brothers  and  sisters,  and  a 
general  friendliness  among  the  inlaws.  Perhaps  the  one 
most  loved  among  the  six  sisters-in-law  and  three  brothers- 
in-law  was  Aunt  Lily,  born  Rachel  Hough  and  the  widow 
of  Uncle  John.  Coming  as  a  young  widow  with  three  little 
girls  when  she  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  she  lived 
her  entire  life  with  the  family,  finally  being  the  one  left 
with  Grandma,  managing  her  house  and  giving  her  the 
most  tender  care.  Everyone  loved  Aunt  Lily  dearly. 

And  oh,  what  a  comfortable  family  headquarters  that 
was,  the  house  at  1020  W.  Lafayette  Avenue.  It  was  the 
typical  prosperous  home  of  the  late  19th  century  in  Balti¬ 
more;  a  three  story  brick  house  with  side  yard,  and  of 
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course  fronted  with  marble  steps,  which  were  joined  to 
the  marble  steps  of  Uncle  Walter's  house  next  door.  Every 
day  after  his  father's  death,  Uncle  Walter  went  into  his 
mother's  house  before  he  went  to  work,  and  conferred  with 
her.  He  handled  all  of  her  finances  and  advised  her  on  her 
endless  generosities. 

The  ceilings  of  these  houses  were  high  and  the  windows 
correspondingly  so.  As  I  remember  the  decor,  it  was  largely 
red;  red  carpets,  heavy  red  draperies,  red  wallpaper.  Very 
cozy  in  the  soft  gas  light  of  winter.  In  the  summer  all  of 
this,  except  the  wallpaper,  of  course,  was  removed  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  coolness  that  was  pantingly  desired  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  heat.  Then  the  floor  was  covered  with  linen,  tightly 
stretched  and  tacked  down,  and  the  furniture  wore  slip 
covers  of  brown  and  tan  striped  linen. 

There  were  enough  servants  in  Grandma's  household 
to  make  it  a  most  comfortable  place  for  family  visitors. 
There  were  certain  ones  who  came  regularly  for  certain 
meals  on  certain  days.  Uncle  Charlie  with  Aunt  Bess  and 
others  came  every  Sunday  evening  for  supper,  and  at  this 
meal  a  special  china  was  used;  rose  medallion  from  Canton, 
Ch  ina.  Other  meals  w'ere  served  on  Haviland  of  a  small 
pink  pattern. 

There  wras  a  cook  of  many  years  service  named  Maria; 
we  children  had  to  call  her  Miss  Maria,  I  don't  know  why. 
She  was  a  short,  squat  black  beetle  of  a  woman,  but  she 
always  complied  when  at  Grandma's  bidding,  we  would  go 
to  the  kitchen  and  say  “Miss  Maria,  Grandma  says  I  may 
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have  an  orange."  The  butler  and  upstairs  maid  came  and 
went;  I  don't  remember  them;  I  only  have  evidence  of  their 
carelessness  in  the  chipped  china  that  was  inherited.  But 
M  iss  Maria  stayed  on;  entertained  her  sister,  Aunt  Eliza, 
every  winter  in  Grandma's  kitchen;  and  ran  a  small  grocery 
store  at  her  little  home,  on  Grandma's  grocery  account. 

Over  this  menage  ruled  Aunt  Lily,  and  above  and  over 
it  all  reigned  the  little  grandmother.  She  was  as  lovely  and 
exquisite  as  a  miniature.  Lovely  in  appearance  and  lovely  in 
manner.  Very  loving  but  not  overly  demonstrative.  A  child 
felt  welcome  but  not  smothered  by  the  usual  grandmotherly 
solicitude.  There  were  thirty-three  of  us.  How  could  she  be 
emphatic  in  the  expression  of  possessive  love!  Yet,  if  any 
one  of  us  grandchildren — thirty-three  of  us  in  those  happy 
times,  and  still  fifteen  of  us  left — if  anyone  of  us  was  asked, 
"Was  your  grandmother  fond  of  you?",  each  one  of  us, 
delving  back  into  memory,  would  find  an  example  which 
proved  that  Grandma  felt  some  particular  solicitude  for  some 
particular  talent,  ailment,  need  which  currently  involved  us. 

I  was  at  my  grandmother's  house  very  frequently,  for 
my  mother,  as  well  as  her  two  sisters,  went  everyday  to 
visit  "Ma";  and  I  went  looking  for  my  mother.  Children 
were  not  invited  to  have  meals  there;  that  privilege  was 
reserved  lor  the  elders,  which  included  our  older  cousins. 
But  children  could  run  in  and  out,  by  way  of  Miss  Alaria's 
kitchen  door,  of  course,  and  with  decorum,  to  either  seek 
a  mother  or  to  pay  a  little  visit  to  the  grandmother.  I  can 
remember  carrying  her  an  offering  of  red  and  gold  maple 
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leaves  in  the  fall;  of  her  own  roses  from  that  side  yard, 
cabbage  roses  which  grew  many  to  the  stem;  of  a  five-cent 
English  Daisy  plant  brought  at  Lafayette  Market  at 
Easter.  In  her  quiet,  queenly  way,  our  little  Grandma 
received  these  tributes  of  fiefdom  with  affection. 

This  grandmother  was  the  very  center  of  the  family, 
and  the  family  circumference  bounded  our  world.  When 
she  died  quietly  of  old  age,  at  89,  our  world  stopped  spinning, 
on  its  axis.  Then  gradually  but  increasingly,  the  two  sur¬ 
viving  sons,  Walter  and  Charlie,  assumed  the  headship; 
particularly  the  older  one.  Uncle  Walter.  Later  the  family 
gathered  at  his  annual  parties  and  met  on  Sunday  afternoon 
when  they  went  to  call  on  the  patriarch. 

But  now  to  explain  why  our  little  grandmother  was 
gently  reserved  in  the  midst  of  her  gay,  laughing  brood  of 
children  and  grandchildren.  She  was  brought  up  a  Quaker. 
There  was  the  secret  of  it.  Appreciative  of  fun;  but  quetly. 
Loving;  but  quietly.  Hospitable;  but  quietly. 

Born  Henrietta  Mullard,  her  mother  died  when  she  was 
a  baby  and  she  was  raised  by  her  mother's  foster  parents 
who  were  Quakers.  It  was  this  way.  Some  time  around  1800, 
a  sailing  ship  from  Holland  docked  at  Camden  Town,  New 
Jersey.  Camden  is  across  the  river  from  Philadelphia. 
Aboard  was  a  little  orphan,  the  only  child  of  parents  who 
had  died  on  the  long  journey  across  the  rough  Atlantic. 
The  fi  ve  year  old  girl  bore  the  name  of  Anna  Maria  Sophia 
Wilhelm  ina  Katerina  Lightner.  And  this  is  all  the  knowledge 
which  survives  about  her  beginnings.  A  childless  Quaker 
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couple,  Hugh  Hatch,  farmer,  and  wife,  took  her  home.  The 
Captain  took  the  chests  belonging  to  her  parents,  saying 
they  had  not  paid  their  passage.  In  the  family  telling  of  the 
tale,  this  item  never  fails  to  arouse  doubt  and  consequent 
indignation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  little  girl  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  married  an  Englishman  named  Mullard, 
bore  a  daughter  Henrietta,  and  died.  So  it  was  that  our 
grandmother  was  raised  by  a  couple  who  were  like  her 
grandparents.  She  had  a  half-sister,  because  her  father 
married  again,  and  with  this  half-sister  she  was  always 
intimate.  I  knew  of  her  as  Aunt  Martha  Ann  who  was 
married  to  a  Miller,  Uncle  Johnathon  Cline,  and  this  old 
lady,  in  the  tradition  of  simpler  times,  acted  as  practical 
nurse  in  her  Quaker  village  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
when  she  was  well  along  in  her  eighties.  My  mother  loved 
to  escape  from  the  vicissitudes  of  her  own  family  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  calm  of  the  Quaker  way  of  lile  in  Moores¬ 
town  with  Aunt  Marth  Ann. 

How  differently  ran  the  life  course  of  the  two  half 
sisters.  Aunt  Marth  Ann  had  one  child,  lived  a  simple, 
pioneer  sort  ol  life.  Grandma  married  a  vigorous,  ambitious, 
industrious  young  man  and  had  to  share  his  responsibilities 
lor  the  welfare  of  his  widowed  mother  and  younger  brothers 
and  sister.  This  she  must  have  done  not  only  gently  but 
with  good  will,  for  all  loved  Henriette,  as  she  was  called. 
Her  sweetness  and  generosity  alike  spread  out  to  include 
her  husband's  people.  There  were  cousins  from  England, 
cousins  from  Ireland,  orphaned  children,  widowed  daughers- 
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in-law — her  home  always  stretched  its  walls  to  shelter 
one  more. 

I  think  it  was  a  turbulent  brood  that  she  raised;  a  noisy, 
fun  loving,  hilarious  group  ol  young  people  who  were  her 
children.  Only  one  daughter  was  like  her  in  gentleness; 
Aunt  Cora.  The  older  daughter.  Aunt  Marietta,  was  like 
her  English  mother-in-law.  The  next  daughter,  my  mother 
Annie,  was  like  her  husband's  Irish  father,  William  Swindell. 
The  sons?  Two  studious  and  scholarly;  Uncle  George  and 
Uncle  Rogers.  One  rock-steady  like  her  husband;  Uncle 
Walter.  Several  gay  like  that  Irish  grandfather;  John, 
Charlie,  Will.  And  only  one  sweet  daughter,  Cora,  her  own 
gentle  image.  But  with  them  in  their  gaiety  she  joined 
with  her  quiet  sense  of  humor.  Quarreling  she  could  not 
abide.  She  would  wave  her  small  hands  and  say,  "Let 
us  have  peace." 

Dear  little  loving  heart.  In  payment  for  the  abundant 
riches  of  her  family  life,  she  had  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
separation  when  death  struck.  Her  stalwart  husband  was 
taken  at  seventy.  Four  sons  she  lost.  Her  staunch  mother- 
in-law;  "more  than  mother  to  me."  And  I  saw  her  deep 
grief  when  death  cut  off  two  of  her  grandchildren;  Cousin 
Ma  ry  Swindell  Williams,  Aunt  Lillie's  daughter,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  charming  women  I  have  ever  known;  and 
William  Myer,  twenty-one,  with  the  promise  of  a  splendid 
life  ahead  of  him.  Although  there  were  so  many  of  us, 
thirty-three  grandchildren  who  grew  to  adulthood,  yet  the 
loss  of  these  two  was  grievous  to  her. 
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When  she  was  a  very  old  lady,  confined  by  the  weakness 
of  age  to  her  bed,  my  cousin,  Ann  Davis,  who  nursed  her, 
asked  her,  “Airs.  Swindell,  do  you  look  forward  to  seeing 
again  your  dear  ones  who  have  gone  ahead?”  and  she 
answered,  “There  is  time  enough  for  that.  Aly  family 
needs  me  here.” 

Yes,  she  indeed  was  right.  Her  family,  even  to  the 
youngest  group  like  mine,  needed  her  as  the  magnet  which 
held  the  clan  together.  Held  us  by  her  love.  Her  whole  life, 
since  as  a  very  young  woman  she  married  the  husband  who 
developed  into  the  staunch  care-taker,  had  been  spent,  not 
in  social  ambitions,  not  in  church  endeavors,  but  in  family 
life.  She  was  essentially  a  lady,  a  very  fine  little  lady;  and 
this  invaluable  quality  she  impressed  upon  all  who  came 
under  her  loving  care. 

When  I  started  to  write  these  reminiscences  of  our 
Swindell  clan,  1  omitted  one  bond  that  has  kept  the 
cousins  together  over  these  later  years  when  our  aunts, 
uncles,  parents  have  all  died;  it  is,  I  think,  the  loving 
memories  and  the  deep  respect  which  we  share  for  that 
older  generation,  the  children  of  William  and  Henrietta 
Swindell.  We  all  grew  up  in  Baltimore  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  played  together,  according  to  our  ages.  We  met 
at  our  grandmother's  home.  We  attended  each  other's 
weddings.  And  with  grief,  we  journeyed  together  many 
times  to  Loudon  Park  to  observe  the  interment  of  our  dear 
ones.  1  here,  the  most  of  them  rest  together.  Under  a  linden 
tree,  now  so  old  that  its  trunk  has  grown  around  the  stone 
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which  marks  the  lot,  is  the  plot  of  the  grandfather,  the 
central  monument  recording  the  names  and  dates  of  his 
mother,  that  amazing  woman,  Lydia  Emmett  1800-1891; 
his  own,  William  Swindell  1821-1891;  his  wile’s,  Henrietta, 
1821-1910;  his  sons,  John,  wi  th  infant  Lily  in  the  same 
grave,  1848-1876;  Rogers  1861-1889;  William  Emmett 
1865-1901;  and  my  own  dear  parents,  Annie  Legate  1853- 
1946  and  my  father,  Francis  Earlougher  Davis,  1839-1921. 
(My  father's  ashes  should  have  been  at  Mt.  Olivet,  down 
the  Reisterstown  Road,  with  his  own  Howard  County 
people,  but  my  mother  felt  the  company  of  her  family 
would  be  more  familiar,  I  suppose.)  Next  to  the  grand¬ 
father's  lot,  is  that  of  Aunt  Marietta  and  Uncle  Billy 
Myer;  always  a  sadness  there,  lour  graves  of  four  beautiful 
little  girls  stricken  in  childhood  by  diseases  since  conquered 
l>y  modern  medicine;  and  also  lor  the  grave  ol  my  child¬ 
hood  friend,  the  companion  of  my  brothers,  William  Myer, 
a  victim  of  tuberculosis  at  21.  Under  the  linden  tree  is  the 
lot  of  Uncle  George's  family,  the  saddest  memorial  there 
being  the  stone  to  Julia,  the  sparkling  and  beautiful  girl 
who  was  married  to  Erdley  Reese,  a  British  civil  servant 
who  was  acting  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  when  their 
homeward  bound  ship  was  torpedoed  in  the  Atlantic  by 
the  warring  Germans,  and  they  perished.  And  next  comes 
Uncle  Charlie's  lot,  where  my  girlhood  companion,  Rogers 
Swindell,  lelt  latherless  in  infancy  and  brought  up  by  his 
mother,  Aunt  Ulyssia  but  guardianed  by  Uncle  Charlie, 
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lies  buried,  struck  down  in  the  best  period  of  manhood, 
at  40  years  of  age. 

The  most  frequent  visitor  to  this  area,  where  the 
Swindells  are  buried  close  together,  just  as  they  lived  close 
together  at  Lafayette  Square,  was  Uncle  Walter,  the 
eventual  Caretaker  and  Patriarch  of  the  Family.  In  1918, 
his  beloved  wife,  Maggie,  was  laid  to  rest  in  their  plot  next 
to  the  father's,  and  for  sixteen  years,  summer  and  winter, 
came  Uncle  Walter  every  weekend,  bearing  flowers  for  her 
grave.  Sorrow  gradually  healed  over,  and  habit  took  its 
place.  With  habit,  came  an  affectionate  consideration  for 
the  other  graves,  each  of  which  spurred  loving  and  happy 
memories.  The  flowers  lor  Aunt  Maggie  were  shared  with 
his  grandmother,  his  mother,  his  father.  Then  a  practical 
idea  suggested  itself;  he  planted  rose  bushes  on  all  the  ivy 
covered  mounds.  Uncle  Walter's  matter-of-fact  visitation 
of  the  Cemetery,  influenced  the  rest  of  us.  Not  grief, 
followed  by  forgetfulness,  but  grief  transformed  into  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  death  as  a  part  of  living. 

On  every  visit  from  California  to  Baltimore — and 
they  are  frequent — I  always  visit  Loudon  Park,  to  "pay 
my  respects,"  as  the  Chinese  do,  "to  my  ancestors." 
To  think  of  them  with  warm  love.  And  in  order  to  offset 
the  possible  tears,  to  remember  them  as  the  gay,  loving, 
entertaining  Swindells. 
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BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
WILLIAM  SWINDELL  FAMILY 
OF  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


THE  ENGLISH  ANCESTRY :  EMMETT 


William  Emmetl,  a  glass  maker;  married  Sarah  Jennings, 
a  Welsh  woman,  in  Bristol,  England  (?);  or  in  Nailsea,  a 
short  distance  from  Bristol. 

Two  children,  (unknown  which  was  the  older): 

I.  John  Emmett,  born  in  England  at  turn  of  19th 
Century,  brought  to  Massachusetts  in  1810;  married; 
had  one  child 

A.  Martha;  married  Carroll: 

a.  daughter,  Emma;  married  Carson: 

1.  daughter,  Cora;  married  William  (?)  Iloare; 
lived  in  Baltimore  County;  had  12  or  13 
children,  two  sons  bearing  given  names  of 
Carroll  and  Emmett. 


11.  Lydia  Emmetl,  born  October  19,  1800,  in  Bristol, 
England;  brought  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1810;  married 
in  Boston,  January  9,  1820  to  William  Swindell,  from 
Tralee,  County  Kerry,  Ireland;  died  in  Baltimore, 
our  November  25,  1891. 

GRANDFATHER  A.  William  Swindell,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 

February  19,  1821;  died  in  Baltimore,  September 
27,  1891. 


(my  mother's 
cousins) 


B.  Richard  Swindell,  descendants  in  Baltimore,  etc. 

C.  John  Swindell  died  young,  leaving: 

a.  Kate  who  was  raised  in  William  Swindell  family. 

D.  James  Swindell,  descendants  in  Baltimore 

a.  Granville  Swindell,  descendants  in  Baltimore 

b.  Lillie  Swindell,  descendants  in  Baltimore 


(my  mother's 
cousin) 


E.  Edward  Swindell:  raised  in  William  Swindell 
family;  married  a  Miss  Bierbower  of  Kentucky; 
moved  to  Houston,  Texas. 

a.  Sara  Agnes  Swindell,  born  in  Baltimore;  married 
Charles  F.  Parker,  Houston,  Texas. 


Maria  Swindell;  married  Plum,  lived  in  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Indiana. 
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THE  DUTCH  ANCESTRY  :  LIGIITNER 


A  Dutch  couple,  emigrating  from  Holland  about  1805, 
died  aboard  ship,  leaving  orphaned,  a  daughter,  about 
5  years  old  when  ship  docked  at  Camdentown,  New  Jersey. 

I.  Anna  Maria  Sophia  Wilhelmina  Katrina  Liqhlner; 
born  in  Holland;  adopted  in  New  Jersey  by  Quaker 
couple,  Hugh  Hatch  anti  wife,  farmers;  married  to 
John  JIullard,  English  emigrant: 

OUR  A.  Henrietta  Mullard  born  in  New  Jersey,  near 

grandmother  Camden,  August  30,  1821;  at  death  of  mother, 

raised  by  her  loster  grandparents,  Hatch;  married 
in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  May  12,  1844,  to  William 
Swindell,  Jr.  Dietl  in  Baltimore  September  20, 
1910. 

B.  Half-sister,  by  father's  second  marriage,  Martha 
Ann  Mullard;  born  in  New  Jersey;  married 
Johnathan  Cline,  a  Quaker  miller;  as  a  widow, 
lived  with  her  son,  Walter  Cline,  in  Moorestown, 
New  Jersey; died  thereabout  1925  (?).  Descendants 
living  in  New  Jersey. 
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THE  IRISH  ANCESTRY : 

SWINDELL  :  PROTESTANT 


Three  brothers;  of  Tralee,  County  Kerry,  Ireland: 

I.  John  Swindell  emigrated  to  Boston  last  years  of  18th 
Century  or  first  years  of  19th.  Two  daughters. 
No  male  heirs. 

II.  Edward  Swindell  emigrated  to  Worcester,  England: 

A.  John  Swinden,  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  and 
became  a  successful  iron  manufacturer. 


B.  William  Swinden,  Baptist  minister,  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania. 

a.  By  Bessie,  two  daughters. 

b.  Married,  as  an  old  retired  minister,  to  Louie. 


OUR 
CREAT¬ 
OR  AN n FATHER 


OUR 

ORANDFATIIKR 


III.  William  Swindell  emigrated  to  Boston  about  1815; 
married  Lydia  Emmett,  Boston,  January  9,  1820; 
died  Camden  (?),  New  Jersey,  about  1939: 

A.  William  Swindell  “Jr."  (at  that  time,  that  term 
was  not  used),  born  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February 
19,  1821;  married  Henrietta  Milliard  May  12, 
1844,  in  Camden,  New  Jersey;  died  Baltimore, 
September  27,  1891;  nine  children: 


a.  Marietta  Lydia  Swindell,  born  Camden,  1845 

b.  George  Edward  Swindell,  born  Camden,  1846 

c.  John  William  Swindell,  born  Baltimore,  1848 

d.  Walter  B.  Swindell,  born  Baltimore,  1850 

c.  Annie  Legate  Swindell,  born  Baltimore,  1853 

f.  Emma  Cora  Swindell,  born  Baltimore,  1856 

g.  Charles  J.  Baker  Swindell,  born  Baltimore,  1858 

h.  Joseph  Rogers  Swindell,  born  Baltimore,  1861 

i.  William  Emmett  Swindell,  born  Baltimore,  1865 
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COUSINS  to  our  grandfather  and  his  two  brothers,  of 
Tralee,  County  Kerry,  Ireland. 


(The  original  Swindells  in  Ireland  came  from 
and  settled  first  at  Castleisland  nea™ Tralee). 


England 


Three  brothers;  sons  ol  "John  Swindell, 


Gentleman": 


1.  John  Fitzgerald  Swindell,  Surgeon  Major  in  the 
British  Army,  serving  with  a  regiment  of  Dragoons 
in  the  Canadian  campaign,  in  the  War  of  1812; 
died  in  Ceylon. 


II.  Richard  Fitzgerald  Swindell,  born  1784;  A.  II.  Tri  nit  v 
College,  Dublin,  1812;  Professor  ot  Latin  and  Green 
at  Trinity;  "  The  Reverend  Chancellor,  N.A.J.P.  of 
Ardfert  and  Vicar  ot  Kilmalkedar,  (Dingle  Penin¬ 
sula);  died  1866. 

III.  Edward  Fitzgerald  Swindell,  of  “Tullaree,"  Castle- 
gregory,  Dingle  Peninsula;  married  Marcella  Somes: 

A.  Richard  Swindell,  1816-1912,  educated  by  his 

uncle,  the  Chancellor;  inherited  "Tullaree"; 

educated  his  grandson,  Richard  Buckley. 

a.  Edward  Swindell  moved  to  Belfast;  descend¬ 
ants  there. 

b.  Annie  Kate;  married  Buckley,  brother  to 
Michael  Buckley;  Bandon,  County  Cork. 

c.  Mary  Jane  Swindell,  1871-1959;  married  Michael 
Buckley,  lived  at  Bandon;  died  in  London. 

d.  Richard  N.  Swindell,  inherited  "Tullaree"; 
married  Susan,  (great-aunt  of  Adelaide  Mc- 
Loghry  Roberts,  ol  San  Rafael,  California); 
married  a  second  time. 

e.  Marcella  Swindell  married  Michael  Butler, 
lived  at  Bandon,  died  in  London. 


c.  Mary  Jane  Swindell;  married  iMichael  Buckley: 

1.  Michael  Swindell  Buckley,  London 

2.  Cyril  Buckley,  London 

3.  Leslie  Buckley,  Australia 

4.  Richard  Edward  Buckley,  educated  by  his 
grandfather  at  "Tullaree";  married  Helen 
Manning. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Buckley 
44  Bennett  Village  Dr. 

Buffalo  14,  N.  Y. 


а.  Robert  E.  Buckley 

Mr.  Rodert  E.  Buckley 
Johns  Hopkins  Club 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

5.  Lena  Buckley,  London 

б.  Marcella  Buckley,  London 

7.  Geraldine  Buckley,  London 

8.  Suzanne  Buckley,  London 

d.  Richard  N.  Swindell  (my  mother’s  friend) 
by  his  second  marriage: 

1.  Richard  Swindell,  Dublin 
s.  Grace  Swindell,  Tralee 
3.  Marcella  Swindell,  Tralee 

Misses  Grace  and  Marcella  Swindell 

No.  2  High  Street 

Tralee,  County  Kerry,  Ireland 
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